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He MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—Mdlle. PICCOLO- 

MINI will give TWO REPRESENTATIONS, DON PASQUALE and LA 
TRAVIATA, on THURSDAY and SATURDAY, the 23rd and 25th October, before 
leaving to fulfil an engagement in Parie. 


W ILBYE COOPER (Tenor), 93, Park-street, Grosvenor- 


square. 


HERR ERNST will arrive in London early in October, 
to fulfil his en 
for him to be addre: 


M: WILLING, Organist and Choir-master of the 

Foundling Hospital, begs to inform his friends and pupils that he has 
RETURNED to town. Applications respecting lessons in singing, pianoforte, 
and organ, may be made at Mr. Willing’s resideuce, 42, Regent-square. 


R. NEATE, finding it generally reported that on his 

removal to Brighton he ‘had ' uitted ‘his profession, bega to announce to his 

friends that he continues to give INSTRUC ION on the PIANOFORTE, and 
resides at, 5; St, Margaret’s-place, Cannon-place. 


ME. AND MADAME R, SIDNEY PRATTEN beg 


to inform their Patrons, Pupils, and Friends, that they have removed to 
24, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, where, in future, tuey will hold their Guitar, 
Concertina, and Flute Classes, and give instruction. 
July 17th, 1856. 


AS’ ACCOUNTANT, BOOK-KEEPER, OR CORRE- 

SPONDING CLERK,—A gentleman who has been accustomed to Counting- 
house business, including’ k-keeping, Correspondence, &c., from his youth, is 
desirous of being thus occupied for three or four hours a day upon moderate terms, 
Undeniable references can be given as to respectability and capability. Letters, 
post-paid, to be addressed to H, W., care of Messrs. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles- 
street. 


HILHARMONIC ROOMS, 14, Newman-street, Oxford- 

- “street.—This place, capable of holding 1700 persons, to be let, for Balls, 

Concerts,: or Oratorios, there being a splendid Organ, or for Lectures and Public 

Meetings. There is also a handsome Private Theatre for amateur performances, 

with new scenery, properties, and dressing-rooms. A‘hantisome room, for artists, 
to let in the private house. 


ITANOFORTES. — Allison and Allison have the best 


description, in rosewood, from 26 guineas.—75, Dean-street, Soho. 








to Mr. Mitchell’s, Royal Library, 33} 0} reet. 
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IRE at. Messrs.. JOHN .BROADWOOD and.SONS’ 
Manufactory, Horseferry-road, Westminster,—The Subscription List being 
now closed, the Committee of Workmen will thank thoge who have ‘subscription 
papers to return them on or before Saturday, 18th instant. 
C. Trait, Secretary. 


33, Great Pulteney-street. 
SOVEREIGN LIFE OFFICE, 
49, ST. JAMES’S' STREDT, LONDON! (00605 ae 





¥ FOUNDED 1845, 





TRUSTEES: 
B. Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P. 
Henry Pownall, Esq. 


Tho Earl Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. 
This Company offers— 
The Security of a large paid-up Capital. a 
Moderate Rates of Premium. ‘ 
Exemption from all other Charges. - 
H. D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 


NV ADAME. RISTORI—An Excellent Portrait of this 
. celebrated Tragedienne-is published with Talexy’s Ristori Valse. A very 
brilliant piece. Price 3s., 2nd edition. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


DLLE. PICCOLOMINI.—An Excellent Portrait of 
this celebrated artiste is published with, Albert’ Wagner’s’ Piccolomini 
Valse. Price 4s, Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


OOSEY’S VIOLIN OPERAS.—A compléte? Opera is 
published, on the First of every Month, for thie Violin, price 2s. 6d. Boosey 
and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


pas CORNET MISCELLANY, for Cornet and Piano, 
by Thomas Harper, is published evéry Month, price 38. Boosey and Sons’ 
Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


THE CONCERTINA, MISCELLANY, edited by 


George Case, is published on the First of every Month, price 2s. 6d. Boosey 
and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


H. HOLMES'S (Pianoforte) Recollections of Men- 

@ delssohn’s ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s-Dream.” Price 49 \Aiso:‘“The Sighing 

Wind,” impromptu, 3s, London; Ad:dison, Hollier, and Lucas, 210, Regent-street. 
Sent post-free. 
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OPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES.—By Royal Letters 

Patent.—These Instruments obtained FIRST CLASS PRIZE MEDALS at 

the Universal Exhibitions of London in 185], and Paris in 1855.~ An entirely new 

stock now ready for selection. None can surpass them, and the prices are 

moderate. . Lists and drawings free. Warerooms, 235, Regent Street,’and 18, Soho 
Square, London. 


TANOFORTES.—OETZMANN and PLUMB beg toin- 
form Music-sellers and Professors that.in consequence of their having made 
great improvements in the manufacture of their instruments, substituting 
machinery for manual-labour, and taking adyantage of the new Patent Steam 
Drying processes, are enabled to Offer to the Trade supérior Pianofortes in Grands, 
Semi and Cottages, in all variety of woods and designs, at considerably 
reduced prices.  Hlustrated Lists sent on application, or a visit to their Manufac- 
tory will prove the great advantage secured. 6, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 
Manufactory, Chenies-street, Tottenham-court-road. Alexander and Co.’s Har- 
5 meniumpat trpde priceacr ony 1 : 


E PATENT “DUET CONOERTINA.—£1 11s. 64. 

&. to £2 2s., with mahogany box. - This fashionable instrument consists of two 
distinct parts, each having certain unison notes, enabling asingle performer (with- 
out‘difficulty) to play duets or melodies with an insulated tenor accompaniment. 
With beautiful:tone,. it. is admirably suited to. the yoice,.and combines results 
hitherto unobtained,, Tutor and seven. books.of airs, each 2s. _Inyentors, Wheat- 











stone and Co., Patentees of the Concertinas as used by the most celebrated per- 
formers at. the public concerts, 20, Canduit-streety Regent-street, London. 





Just Published, . 
THE PSALMS AND CANTICLES, 
MARKED AND POINTED, 
CHANTING : } 
A CONGREGATIONAL HANDBOOK OR GUIDE 


TO THE 


CHANTING OF THE PSALMS AND. CANTICLES, 


BY 
5.18) HARRIS, 1t qovd 
Organist, the Cathedrah Monotiéster 5) 


Price 2s. 6d. 





London :~-ADDISON, HOLLIER, & LUCAS, 210, Regent-street. 





Manchester:—HIME & ADDISON, 19, Sti\Aum’seqlare, ©. 
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NEW MUSIC PUBLISHED BY 


ADDISON, HOLLIER, AND LUCAS, 
210, REGENT STREET. 


JOHN BARNETT’S LATEST went 


**Go, thou art free.” John Barnett we 5 oe oo 2 0 
“My home beside the Geaeegeiene.” Ditto ee oe se oe Re ee 
“Wild Rose.” Ditto .. ee pees . oe ee ee ion 3 8 
A New Edition (abridged) of BARNETT’s ‘‘ School for the Voice” os » 12 0 
Joun Baknett's ‘School for the Voice,” complete ee o eo 21 0 
COSTA’S “ELI,’? FOR THE ORGAN. 
Airs and Choruses, &c., arranged by E. T. Cuirp, viz. :— 
The Overture to Eli, arranged by E. T. Chipp ¥. ee oe ae oo 2 0 
The Morning Prayer (Air) ditto ditto .. oe oe oe as orn @ 
The Evening Prayer(Air) ditto ditto .. oe a ° ee ov Be 
Blessed be the Lord (Chorus) ditto ditto . oe oe oe oe BD 
If thou should’st mark(Chorus) ditto ditto ., +e ee <> oe 2 0 
Woe unto us(Chorus) ditto ditto a oe ie es eo oo ae 
Blessed, Hallelujah, Amen ditto ditto e. sie ee oo 2-0 
March of the Israelites ditto ditto oe . 2 0 
COSTA’S “ELI,’”? FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
By WILLIAM HUTCHINS CALLCOTT 
Admired movements hon Costa’s ‘‘ Eli,” arrapged for the Pianoforte (Solos) 
by W. H. Callcott, in 2 books Sie each 5 0 
Accomps. for Flute, Violin, and Violo. (ad lib. y to each book the set 3 0 
Ditto, arranged as Pianoforte Duets, by W. H, Callcott, in 2 books.. each 6 0 
Accomps, (ad lib.) for Flute, Violin, and Violo., to each book . theset 3 0 
THE 103rd PSALM 
Composed for the Bradford Festival, 1856, by W. Jackson sia wescasd 15 0 
Or, separately .. os each 2 


No. 1.—Praise the Lord, Oo my soul (Air, Soprano). 
2.—'The Lord is full of compassion (Air, Contralto). 
- —For he knoweth whereof we are made (Recitative, Tenor). 
4.—The Lord hath prepared his throne (Air, Bass). 
MENDELSSOHN’S LIEDER OHNE WO 
Adapted (first time) to words by W. LOVELL PHILLIPS, ‘Be. 


Dream of the Desert .. we oo ee 20 
Gondolier’s Adieu > en ies oe os mn oo +“ eo 2 0 
Oh, for some fairy w wings oe o- oe oe oe ee ee eo 2 0 
Silent stream . ox oe oe es ai ae < sin eo 2 0 
Silver rills .. i oe 3s oe a oe oe oe oe eo 2 0 
Voices of youth ee ee oe ee at “a oe eo 2 0 
When fan y waves her magic wand we ap on oe ; 2 0 
Oh, for some mournful strain .. oe on oe a oe oe 20 
Twilight hour . ae ae a ve et 20 
How brightly shineth yonder star (Duet) oe oe oe oe a 20 


To be continued, 
NEW MUSIC FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Composed by J. THEODORE TREKELL. 


Agnese (Romance), dedicated to Miss Emily Hughes Hughes ee 3 0 
Evening Star (The), Morceau Elegant, dedicated to Miss Warner 8 0 
Heart’s Ease (Morceau de Salon), inscribed to Miss Oliver ¥ 3.0 
Josephine (Valse brillante), dedicated to Miss Bass, Cambrian House, Ryde 3 0 
La Rose sans Epine (Morceau brillante), dedicated to Miss Cooke 3 0 

L’Orgie du Brigand (Morceau de Fantaisie), dedicated to Miss Arabella” 
Goddard . se & OD 
Ia Belle Alliance (Deux Fantaisies 2 la V: ilse), dedic ated to Miss Forrest 1. 3 0 
La Czarine . (Op. 28 8 0 
Morning Star (Companion to the “Eve ning Sti _ ‘s “dedicated to Miss Lom: ix 3 0 
Partant Pour la Syrie (Fantaisie Militaire) ; age Be 5 ws & SO 

POLKAS. 
Garrison Polka (Tllustr: vie 3 oe oe oe oe os oo 2 0 
Osborne Polka .. 2 oe ee oe oe - 20 
GALOPS. 
The Garrison Galop oe re se ee oe es ov & OD 
w. H. HOLM ES. 
The Sighing Wind (Impromptu by W. H. Holmes) 3 0 
BEBNSDORP. 

Les Perles Précieuses 7 ois, Ir anne Aad le Piano, jamie E. Bernsdorf), 

each ° . : one 
c. MILSON, Sune. 

The Metau Waltz (Illustrated, P layed by Mr. Godfrey's s Band, penne by 

C. Milson, Junr.) .. 4 0 


WRIGHT. 
The Gem of the Ball Polka (IMustrated, comp»sed by John Wrig)it.) a 2s 
FOUR-PART SONGS 
Music by Mrs. MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 
The Lark now leaves his Wat'ry Nest (a four-part Song) ° oe oe Qe 
Gentle Spring again is bringing - O06 
POLYHYMNIA—A collection of Part Songs an 1 Gl ees, ‘for tii irce Se oprano Voices, 
Book I. contains :— 


1, Hail, dawning Spring. 4. Reward, 

2. The Butterfly. 5. Winter, 

3. The Fairies’ an, te 6. Hurrah for Queen Victoria. 
Price, 53, cOfmplete; the vocal score separately, 3s. 


POLY aig A—A collection of Part Songs and Glees. Book II. contains;— 


- There isa Happy Land. 4. Hope. 
A Morning Song. 5. Come, re Bee, 
3. Proverbs. 6. Good Nigh 
Price, 5s. complete; the voce score separate fy, 3 3s, 
ALSO 
FOUR-PART SONGS, in Five Books, each . o@ oo. (G8 


Composed by J. L. HAT TON. 


London: Appison, Houuer aND Lucas, | 210, Kegent-strect, and 47, King-street. 








BOOSEY’S STANDARD OPERAS 


FOR 
PIANOFORTE SOLO, 


Tn the-most perfect form, cloth covers, gilt letters. 





8. d. 
LA TRAVIATA ed ee os oe oo oe oe. oo - & 0 
IL TROVATORE oe oe ee ee oe oe oe oe «- & 0 
LES HUGUENOTS oe oe “o oe oe és eo ee 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR be is of oe A ee «- & O 
FRA DIAVOLO as we oe ne me a ee *0 oe 6 O 
FILLE DU REGIMENT ie ee oe oe an ee ve oe 40 
LUCREZIA BORGIA ee oa a6 os a oe ee - 40 
NORMA - oe = oe ‘. ee ee éo oe - 40 
SONNAMBULA zt oo a6 Pm oe oe ee oe o 40 
DON JUAN 3 se oe % oe oe ee ee  & 0 
PURITANI ee 7 oe oe coe oe ee - 60 


LES VEPRES SICILIENNES (in the press). 





BOOSEY & SONS’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 





PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
BOOSEY’S OPERA JOURNAL. 


A NEW AND CHEAP COLLECTION OF POPULAR OPERAS 


ARRANGED FOR 


TWO PERFORMERS ON THE PIANOFORTE, 


BY 


CALCOTT, NORDMANN, ann DIABELLI. 











Each Opera contains from 12 to 20 pieces, bound uniformly in strong Green 
Cloth Covers, Gilt Letters, at 





ONE THIRD THE ORDINARY PRICES. 
CONTENTS. 8, d. 
1, LA SONNAMBULA ay THT eleteg, FAST teed Ree Ah Ser dame eee 
2, RIGOLETTO Be he. es) eee eda ts cea ae tee 
SV MRNANE 55 us Inv vee) | Wel) ven’ {0 ab , LACH ee ktaaL eee 
4, LINDA Di-CHAMOUNT <<. oe 49 «4emy eqn og eegulyah Seat 
&. LUCREZIA BORGIA. 6. iv ee ae oni neon Those wel 0 
6. NORMA hedges | dac-hnwa lehieettlp peeraiay (uc oatevt soll eee 
7, ELISIR D'AMORE PM Cee ee vel eB 
ANNA BOIBNA) ..0 66 Ge he)! Oo ip a ee 
9. NABUCODONOSOR ga, eat ee ive trees at guaheee. Cen eee 
10. LES HUGUENOTS a a ee ee ee ee ere | 
11. LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR .. og Swe wt we we we OO 
12. PRE AUX CLERCS oa oo Lichtin wend “ont aageile 
. ULTIMO GIORNO DI POMPEII inn ay ae epi abe TRC 
14, BEAPRIOB DI TENDA 2.60 4. oe!) Shah sel welt lee 8 eB O 
15, ZAMPA Bet A IL) Wee cet gah PEE Tere te eee cee) aero 
16. FIDELIO... ke Me ERS A Coats eb Mma? tear 2 ae aC Bt 
- MATILDE DI SHABRAN eas’ ae eg a” ee 6 0 
18: CHNBRENPOWA: ecc7as: — Seereocinge—ses 4s 46  sqy 0 0 
19. I TROVATORE “25 se) 28 cs0, 95) oe! wot Se Lele O 
6 0 


20, LA TRAVIATA oe oe - oe . os ee . oe 





THE COMPLETE COLLECTION of Twenty Operas may be had, in a handsome 
Mahogany Case, price Five GUINEAS, 





NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 


The prices of this Collection having been reduced to the same rate as the 
Pianoforte Operas, aud Lyric Dramas, a similar discount is allowed. 





BOOSEY & SONS’ Musical Library, 28, Holles Street. 
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A NEW ORATORIO. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) ; 

Srr,—A great deal of interest has been excited in this part of 
England by the announcement of the forthcoming performance of a 
new oratorio, by J. M. Capes, Esq., a gentleman well-known to the 
musical circles of this neighbourhood. The subject is the life of 
Moses, and the words are substantially taken from various parts of 
the Scriptures. 

Such portions of the music as have been performed before competent 
judges have produced a very favourable impression, not only of its 
generally pleasing and striking charaeter, but also of the originality of 
its melodies, and its construction as a work of art. 

It will be performed in a few weeks by the Stroud Philharmonic 
Society, with able professional help. As I have attended several of 
the rehearsals, and the more I hear the music the more I like it, it 
has occurred to me that a detailed critique will not be uninteresting 
to your readers in general. As, however, I shall be better able to 
appreciate the real merits of the work, after the performance, I shall 
postpone any more detailed criticisms until that time. 

I remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Stroud, Sept, 30. A. 8 ©. 


THE GLOUCESTER FESTIVAL. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 

Srz,—To remove unjust imputation will be, I doubt not, as agreeable 
to your feelings as it is to propriety. 

n your leading article of Sept. 20, on the Gloucester Musical 
Festival, quoting from a letter written, as you say, by “one of the most 
influential of the stewards,” you give currency to that writer’s state- 
ment that Mr, Holford, one of the county members, has.‘ given 
nothing” to the agra aid of which the Festival is held :—the fact 
being that on “ The Messiah” day Mr. Holford’s accustomed offering of 
good will was presented to the charity. 

It is quite needless for any one to proclaim the universal benevolence 
of Mr. Holford, His acts shew how he reads and fulfils the duties of 
wealth. But as his contribution at the Festival passed through my 
hands to those of The Charity Treasurer, I deem myself at liberty, and 
obliged by sense of justice, to vindicate him from the unfounded charge 
of withholding sympathy from the widows and orphans of clergymen 
within his own county. 

Concurring in your most just reproach of the nobles of this county who 
fail to benefit the charity by presence or by purse, I rejoice to exempt 
from this reproach Lords Bathurst, Redesdale, and Sherborne of this 
county, and Lord Somers of the county of Hereford; who have sent 
their usual donations. 

Permit me to add that you are altogether misinformed as to the cause 
of our bishop’s absence from the Festival. The state of the palace made 
impossible the hospitality his lordship desired to exercise: but he 
marked his sympathy in the good cause by journeying to Gloucester to 
urge its claims in a sermon from the cathedral pulpit. 

Allow me this opportunity of tendering my sincere thanks for your 
relevant and sensible remarks on the scandal of quitting the cathedral 
before the termination of the performances. On this subject one should 
speak with much indignation, but that one desires to refer the indecorum 
to thoughtlessness rather than irreverence. 

You have failed to notice the 5 o'clock evening service in the choir 
of the cathedral ;—a service more interesting, and more fully attended, 
than that of 8 o’clock in the morning. On the recent occasion a great 
principle has been established, namely, that the Festival shall not 
supersede the proper and ordinary services of the Cathedral. 

I may mention that upwards of £15 were gathered to the charity by 
small offerings at these services during the three days of the festival. 

I have the honour to be sir, your very obedient servant, 

“ONE OF THE (least) INFLUENTIAL OF THE STEWARDS,” 
But a lover of justice, 











Rio Janztro—The last accounts from this city state, that 
Sig. Tamberlik had already become the idol of the public. The 
opera of M, Apolloni, Z’Zbreo, fell flat at the first representation, 
and could not again raise itself, even with the assistance of 
Mdme. Jullienne Dejean, almost the only artist who literally 
could sing the part, which was written for an impossible soprano. 
Luisa Miller was repeated. It is affirmed that the theatre 
changes its direction at the end of the month, but that the artists 
remain as before. Mdme. Lagrua continues her successes in all 
her characters, and Mdme. Casaloni gains ground in public esti- 
mation—Courier Franco-Italien. 





ORGAN. 


A “COUNTER-BLAST” ‘TO BIG ORGANS: 


Ovr friend of the Atheneum, always learned, accurate, and 
unprejadicgs, touching musical matters in gen is never 
more learned, accurate, and unprejudiced, than when discoursing 
about organs. This, to be sure, is not a frequent oceurrence ;— 
indeed, our friend did once very modestly (though quite ‘un- 
necessarily, as we think) assure his readers that he was no 
“ Gamaliel” on such topics—yet, when he does talk of organs, his 
talk is distinguished by an easy yet overflowing dignity that is 
altogether remarkable. Take the following by way of sample :-~ 


“ The race of musical monsters is on the increase. Whereas animal 
mammoths and behemoths only exist in mute and moveless plaster on 
the capes and islands of the Crystal Palace pond, leviathan organs are 
springing up here and there, to suit our modern taste for concert rooms 
as vast as parishes, and concert audiences as numerous as the armies of 
many a minor German state. We heard the other day that the gentle- 
men of Leeds are intending to have their big organ—this, when com- 
pleted, if grouped with the organs of Birmingham, York, and Liverpool, 
will make a quartett not rivalled in scale by any four in that Paradise 
of mechanical devices, the kingdom of Holland. It is of small use to 
swim against the stream—to advocate a temperance movement during 
a period when enterprise and exuberance are the device of the hour; 
but the disproportion betwixt expense, usefulness, and effect, in the 
case of organs overgrown beyond certain limits must strike every one 
conversant with the subject. The number of days in the year in which 
these giants are to be found with every limb, sinew, and breath, in 
playable order, would be a curious matter for calculation. The emula- 
tion which belongs to real love of art—the ostentation which quickens 
a spirit of vieing—stand on totally different feet. The issue of their 
progress will be totally different.” 


How grand, reserved, and oracular “we” are in this protest 
against “big organs!” From what a lofty pinnacle of pure art— 
(a pure art, for instance, which hails M. Gounod the reigning 
emperor of musicians)—do “ we” look down, pitying and reprov- 
ing, the while, those gross minded individuals who will persist 
in creating “musical monsters,” right in the teeth of all the 
canons of taste and utility! But, to be serious,—we, also, have 
heard that the “gentlemen of Leeds” intend to place a large 
organ in their Town Hall, and, in order to allay some of those 
fears which the denunciations of the Atheneum have, of course, 
aroused within them, think it only merciful to state a few facts 
by way of reply. The Atheneum article does not assert but 
would induce people who know nothing of the matter to believe, 
that, in building a few large organs, England is absolutely 
running wild on an untrodden and unknown course, and, rioting 
in an excess of money and ambition, is perpetrating mon- 
strosities undreamt of elsewhere, for the mere sake of winning a 
race. Now, this is nearly as far removed from the truth as 
possible. England is, in fact, but the very tardy follower of 
that fashion of organ building on the continent which commenced 
more than two centuries since, and continues with even in- 
creasing activity up to this day. There are two nice little 
organs at Hamburg, for example,—mere babies, in fact ; and 
there is another delicate nursling at Rotterdam,—quite a trifle in 
its way. In almost every part of Germany, Holland, France, 
and “the low countries,” we might pick out organs, at least a 
hundred years old, of such dimensions and power, that any half 
dozen of the largest instruments which existed in England 
previous to the last thirty years, could not have been pitted 
against one of them without certainty of failure. Turning from 
the old organ building, to the modern, we find precisely the 
same spirit at work. Cavaillée and Ducroquet in France, and 
Schulze and Walkier in Germany, still continue to enrich the 


churches of their respective countries with “ big organs,” quite 


unappalled—(but they, perhaps, are not “conversant with the 
subject”)—with any visions of “disproportion betwixt expense, 
usefulness, and effect,” and equally unburthened with a calcu- 
lation of “the number of days in the year in which these giants 
are to be found with every limb, sinew, and breath, in playable 
order.” England, we repeat, is only commencing to follow con- 
tinental example, ancient as well as modern ; and, in so doing, 
should hardly, we think have fallen under the displeasure of so 
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accomplished, fashionable, and travelled a man.as the musical 
critic of the Atheneum. ’ xii ) 

We trust the “gentlemen of Leeds” will accomplish their 
intention of having a “ big organ,” and for the very simple reason 
that a small one would be worse than of no useto them. Ina 
room of such vast dimensions as the Leeds Town Hall, an organ 
of vast powers is absolutely necessary to vindicate that, glorious 
majesty of tone which is the first and greatest attribute of the 
king of instruments, Under any circumstances, a small organ is 
little better than a trumpery, poate nuisance,--a. somet! 
to be endured faute demieux ; but when paraded in a great an 
resonant. space, it becomes simply insufferable,—it is an insult 
to the reputation of. the instrument, and an offence to the, ears 
of those who have ever heard ani organ:as it:should;be.. 

We are not aware of any case in which a:large English organ 
exhibits an obvious “ disproportion, betwixt expense, usefulness, 
and effect, — perhaps, that of York Minster, which, having 
been ignorantly,.and therefore. viciously, designed, is open, 
indeed, to, censure for itself, but cannot. be quoted against 
the principle of magnitude in organ-building...; The. paragraph, 
+o be sure, ending with that little flourish about “everyone con- 
versant with the subject,” has a suggesativeness of authority 
about it, that may, here and there, pass current: yet despite all 
this, we take leave to believe the “disproportion” alluded .to-- 
to be simply.a phantom in the brain of the writer, who, whatever 
he may hint to the contrary,,is by no means well up, in the sub- 
ject he has undertaken. Theinsinuation of constant peril to the 
stability and good order of these “ musical monsters” is re | 
groundless. A large organ, if skilfully designed.and execute 
is, not. necessyrily liable.to derangement, unless. under very 
unusual and improper circumstances of position. Cavaillée’s large 
instruments exhibit no tendencies of this kind; and we have,the 
assurance of Mr. Best that the Liverpool organ—large and com- 
plicated enough. for any. purpose—is. singularly. free, from 
mechanical accidents, All organs, of course, whether large or 
small, will periodically get out. of tune ;. but this.defect, which is 
shared by the pianoforte and indeed every. other. instrument, is 
very simply remediable, At,Liverpool, Mr. - Willis. is, paid, a 
yearly salary (£150, we believe) for keeping the organ in. play- 
able condition, and this duty, it is admitted on all hands, is very 
efficiently performed. Some similar arrangement must, be made 
in the case of every unusually large. organ,and_this—if, is did 
nothing else—would, at least, spare, the, Athengum..the , pain.of 
any further “calculation” as .to the, daily condition of those 
“giants” which it contemplates with so much alarm, 











A LITERARY COMPOSITION: OF MOZART. 
(From the Vienna Blitter ‘far Musik.) 


From an old paper, published at Regensburg, in the year 1764, 
under the title, “ Short. historical notices, connected. with modern 
events in Europe,” and which contained, among other, things, an 
account from Paris of the extraordinary sensations created. there 
by the musical talent of Mozart, ten only seven years-old, we 
extract the following dedication of the master,to the Princess 
Victorie of France, who had accepted the, homage of a few 


sonatas by the little composer:—~ 


“ Madame !, the attempts which I Jay at your Royal Highness’s feot, 
are, it is true, not, of the. highest order: of merit; since, however, I 


haye received your most gracions permiasion to’ adorn them with your 
name, their succeas is no longer. doubtful, and the, world cannot do 
otherwise than entertain a partial opinion ofan author. of. seyen 
years of age who comes forward under your protection, . If the 
language of gratitude’ could only be expressed by means of music 
I should be less embarrassed in speakitig of the impression your kind- 
néss has produced on my ‘heart;' F must take back with me ‘the recol- 
lection of it to my native land, and ‘so’ long‘as nattire, Which has made 
me, as she has made the nightingales, w musician, shall‘animate me, the 
name of Victorie shall remain” etigraven ow! my memory, iit the ‘same 
imdelible characters as those in whidh-it is imprinted ‘on the hearts. of 
all Frenchmen,” . i 


Although there is every probability that: the fittle Athadeus 
Wolfgang didnot write the above composition’ himself, it’will 
stil be highly interesting to many of his ‘admirers, \ py 





ON THE IMPORTANCE: OF THE ELEMENT OF 
BEAUTY IN NATURE, ART, AND LIFE. °°" 
(Concluded from page 620). ~ naiieds 
Tue reason of) this inenfiisianey of mental, vision. is, that (aon- 
sidering the great, physical and, moral universes. are; ij 
ceptibly merged. into one, great, scheme. of creation, sin othe 
development of, which man is,an important agent, and seems te 
res that.,position, im the vast gradation, of agencies where 
the physical universe appears. to, cease and, the moral) one, to 
begin) man, in glancing back upon material naturey. seams 
to stand comparatively out of the plane of what he is regarding; 
and, thus occupied, may be, considered as .an abstract, and,re- 
sing intelligence, remarking the action of surrounding ageneies. 
But when he _ lifts his eyes, from, the physical universe, and 
endeavours to behold the more. elevated, portions, of the. great 
scheme—when.he casts his mental glance above bim,.and opens 
its vision to receive the light from the, moral world-—then, he: is 
no longer as an abstract intelligence regarding. the action, of 
separated agency, but is. as an agency itself attempting to act 
beyond its allotted sphere, and to discover the importanee, and 
peepee of its own, function to the.one grand scheme; of 
which it is a part; and.which alone can be comprehensively and 
fully beheld fas intelligence as separated, and, superior, and 
bearing a similar proportion to man, as he himself deports to the 
blind acting pangs les, in material nature that he: folks, np 
For man, with all his intelligence. and freedom of ageney, hig 
tendency to evil, his capacity for doing. good, is, with regard, te 
the fulfilment of the great scheme of the Creator, only.as a cere 
tain acting principle and blind agency, apparently,.and from a 
short view, inconsistent and imperfect, but marked by 4:supe: 
rior intelligence, and, as,a Creator, reganda his cametaae 
is from its. accomplishment—eventually consistent, and .satisfac- 
tory. His actions are inconsistent, so, far.as they relate to, him, 
self and to the peculiar sphere of. their function; but, consistent, 
as relating to the complete scheme. they are developing, and. as 
instruments of the .Creator. He is personally, .and in hig 
allotted sphere of action, a totally free and unconstrained ats 
but collectively, and with regard to the complete. system, by 
he, with the sphere that holds him, is a, blind and obedient 
principle, BAS ; 1o9sd .90meis 
I do not think that these remarkable considerations,of man's 
fulfilling, at the same time, two, functions so opposite in thei 
character, will be deemed by the reader to be at all ingousistent 
or destructive to one another. T do not think the consideratiqn 
of his indirectly fulfilling the function of an obedient, principle, 
that must eventually carry out the intention. of its director, im 
any Way removes weight from the important. consideration « 
his being a free and responsible agent, And although, forthe 
full development of these ideas, I have entered into ;the, other 
rélation of so different.a character, still it is only, this more, close 
consideration of his. freeness, responsibility, om disposer: of his 
own interésts, that can bear any present, influence..upon; him 
It is only this consideration. that. belongs to, him,’ This. is, Ais 
eonsideration, the other is God’s, The, questions .of how, man’s 
virttes or. Vices, good actions or bad actions, consistency,or ¢onr 
tradiction, becomes at length, at, the eompletion of all things, 
available, and, to the Creator, satisfactory ; of whether, more or 
less of good in the world’s history quickens or retards the con- 
summation ‘of the’ éventual fate of humanity,—are . reflections 
which, ‘so far as they can practically affect. him, be will, at 
present find it profitléss fe pursue, gaporting tere things, it 
must be sufficient for him to conclude, that. whatever, the; pre- 
ponderating character of his actions and his condition, Proene 
sively becomes, whither it be good .or eyil, it does affect, the 
Creator's original intention ; whilst, at the same, time, that, iby 
tention willbe scrupulously fulfilled. But if is: how his actions 
affect himself, his responsibility,’ and “his present, and. future 
interests ;‘into ‘which le will” alone find it of  asssistance, to 


Jt 


enquire. oe its pe 

‘Tiese considérations now again lead me to continu ‘the 
original ‘subject’ of enquiry, namely, how man , is, hiniself in- 
fluenced,’ and” influences others, by the employment. of. the 


} element of beauty. 
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"1 sald Eadid notiexpeet/tofind in) human ‘life'the same harmo- | 
pious intermixture. of; the, elements of- usefulness’ and :beauty, | 
nor the same general consistency that we find in physical 
nature. eae sb ‘ 
But the oidition of physical ‘nature is as’ God‘ has made it, | 
whereas’ the “eonditioh of ‘Haman natate | must ‘be whatsoever 
man, with the tenden¢ies° and’ taletits he’ possesses, ‘atid his 
wisdor ‘or folly; weaktiess or strength; himself’ renders it)" "°’ 
os Dhe world of humanity; so far’ as we know it, éver has’ been, 
ahd still ia," largely pervaded with ‘evil ‘and’ imperfection ;''s0 _ 
Miudlt s0,'as'to totally shaké ‘in “some persons the beliéf of the 
existende ‘of « ‘prep ndteitbig z 
Power to realise it'in genéral humanity) * 

-6o Nevertheless; on’ this’ hinian’ reef in the ocean of ‘eternity, 
there 19; there ‘has ‘been; ‘and’ doubtlessly long will be, tien‘on 
whose consciousness ever ‘abides’ the firm and deep impression 
that the immediate office of mankind is to itnprove its condition. 
Ox’ thé natore of stich men, those’ eontrasts ‘that ‘cant ‘be’ dis- 
pn tn en physical and human life,'so disddvantageous to 

é latter,’ will not strike.as ‘a condition of things'that must ever 
Pémait inevitable. “Such men, ‘the most ‘powerful ‘ cottrast 
between the consistericy of physical and uman nature, will not 
we into silent ‘and motionless resignation, “With such men, the 
intéd condition in which we find the qualitiés of usefulness 
‘Bentity, im ‘life; compared tothe ‘exquisite state of combina- 
tion ‘in’ which they are seen'to exist in pliysical nature, is zot an 
@videneethat such’ disparity cannot be softened’ or’ removed ; 
for With such’men hurian fife is’ progressive Jabour, aud sur- 
rounding nature a book of reference. 

* ‘How nécessary to'the present ordination of the world are the 
pritciplés of *itdnsistency ‘and contradiction —how much of 
order ‘and rectitade How ‘littlé of the’ principle of evil—it 
could ‘be ‘ conformed to ‘and ‘abide with, without any abrapt 
ee of constitution, ‘are speculations in which we may all 
wander; and in which we may all be more or less hopeful and 
sanguine.’ ‘For my part, I am ‘not disposed to limit how far the 
varied frame of umstances, that attends and surrounds 
humanity, has been calculated for adaptation and conformity. 
Perhaps if we were all good, we ‘should still be able to exist, 
and the requisite phase of this sympathetic frame of citcum- 
stance, become duly and prpropeintely developed, However, 
I think wé may all rely upon there remaining as yet, in the 
| ee ‘machine of humanity, sufficient allowance for that change 

Y the better that might at the present moment, by human 
efforts, bé produced therein. 

That the introduction and diffusion of the element of beauty 
throughout the affairs’ of social life, is most beneficial and de- 
sirable’to humanity, is a truth now generally acknowledged ; 
and‘that-has many active and energetic votaries, For this 
chastened and lovely element is now being sought wider and 
Geeper, both in her infinite retreat of nature, and in those 
higher and remoter realms, that the light of nature half reveals 
and half suggests to the dilating mind of man, Her principles 
of existence are being more and more investigated, that they 
—_ be; so far as practicable applied to the works of social life, 
ind herself become therein developed. And though in the pre- 
ceding pages I may have shown that her reflection from 
nature a thé ordinary works of man is still faint and imper- 
fect, yet [have not done so that such a disparity may uce 
the impression that the plant of beauty was not contrived to 
thrive i che Apparently more uncongenial soil of human life ; 
but'I'have expressed the’ foregoin reflections to suggest more 
forcibly the importance of this implantation, and to reveal more 
Cleatly, by thé ‘assistance of nature, a high and true standard of 
appeal, Such a standard applied to those productions of the 
human mind that are recoguised under the generic words, “Fine’ 
Art” (a term, in my opinion, very weak and narrow for em- 
bracing that high field of mental ‘effort, that it is intended to 
Suggest), is salutary and edifying in the extreme. For, as 1 
betore remarked, that as of those works in nature where 
although the element of beauty appears to us most conspicuous, 
We Can ‘still (though more faintly) discern the element of use, 
even so'will I again venture to assert of those works .in.the 


good ‘will, or of 'W sifficieney ‘of |” 





human world, where also the element of beauty appears most 


conspicuous, that they, likewise, should never “lack the compli- 
mentary condition, which, seen or unseen, must €ver attend the 
true development: of the» béautifel oP will venture to assert 
that that composition should. never be considered'a trae or per- 
feet work Of artewhich) after listening to, reading, or beholding, 
we do tot feel more than! delighted ;-which)- after ‘regarding, 
we do not feel more; much more,’ than ‘amused. ‘And that that 
production slioald never be:deemed' the result “of a great’ and 
high Sffort of the human mind, from the contemplation of which 
we'do'not carry;amidst all bur joy, a peneral:impression of some 
truth ‘of morality) eq sodw sua, mies } 91 
How the abounding!'and Divine influence that’ I have'been 
considering; affects and ‘upraises:the' human nyind (beyond the 
first shock’ 6f-rapturé produced by its higher embodiments, and 
the abiding eheerfalness created by its more gentle but sustained 
presence); cannot; by: far, be! fully: explained but still may be 
partially suggested) 6 25 F fo ue 

‘The grand and most-remarkable effect upon the human mind, 
of natural beauty, isthe unconscious’ but ‘positive suggestion ‘of 
morak beauty—the aweing down in the human breast, rebellious 


‘and morbid’ passions—the shaming and paralysing of unworthy 


thoughts, and,’ consequently, ‘the ‘creating’ of ‘an ‘imtense ‘sus- 
ceptibility to the promptings of wisdom and of conscience. This 
moral ministry of Nature'seems to’ me to have been thé first 
and principal intention of the Creator ‘in employing the element 
of beauty in his works, 's6 far ‘ashe designed ‘them for the con- 
templation of man, for as far'as'we can discern’ backwards of 
the history of the human ‘mind; from the réflections of Solomon 
to those of Shakespere; we’ ever meet with this spirit of beauty 
ii Nature; ‘as the'pure enchantress that has either been the first 
awakener or the ammediate usherer ‘of wortliy, true, and pure 
emotions in the breast-of mian. ‘In lands and epochs unillumined 
by the light of religious truth, she has suggested almost religious 
emotions; whilst many of the’ momentous truths of religion 
itself ‘were revealed’ ‘simultaneously with her accompanying 
illustration fn the ‘aspect of Nature—that ‘great indispensable 
and inexhaustible moral lexicon, that awakens and gives speech 
to the higher sentiments of the human mind, and interprets the 
language of God. . ' 

Aud if from her home in nature this spirit of beauty really 
does exert a moralizing influence upon the heatt of man, how 
desirable then—how imperative it is that it should ‘be faithfully 
extended and transferred, to be ever meeting him in his walks 
through daily life ; and meeting him in such a manner as to 
affect him beyond the immediate delight of the senses. What a 
deeply serviceable agent of improvement must such an influence 
be, ifitelligently transplanted to the sphere ‘of human life, 
where, amidst so many.influences that in their action awaken 
and inflame the ions and vanities of the heart of man— 
where, amidst so much that tends to develop inordinately the 
more mechanical and operative faculties of the mind—this 
passes over the passions like a strain of music over confusion, 
and gains immediately and unconsciously the undistracted atten- 
tion of the. judgment, exciting only the amiable feeling of 
admiration, or awakening those higher emotions so salutary to 
the human heart, that are always inspired by the contemplation 
of purity, grandeur, and sublimity, and whose principal property 
is to check and allay the stormy impulse of prejudice and pas- 
sion and to'imbue the nature with consistency and humility. 

These, then, are the reflections that I have beon impelled to 
offer upon the importance of the element of beauty in nature, 
art, and social life, as being not unworthy of the consideration of 
those who are interested in that which elevates the mind and 
improves the condition of man, Deeming it not unnecessary to 
the ‘dignity of his moral researches, that they should contain 
the correct perception, and due appreciation of the mission 
of this remarkable influence—of..this mysterious connector of 
the material with the. moral universe ; pervading all things in 
nature, and the seat of whose human ministration is in the halls 
of art ;—of whose mission no unimportant portion to man is its 
property to, impart warmth ‘and: cheerfulness: to the action of 
his, external. senses—-to temper down and calm to stillness his 
turbid passions—-to render his breast most susceptible to, or even 
to suggest therein, the thoughts of moral truth, and to become 
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its worthiest speech and embodiment when proceeding from the 
hidden heart, or from Divine inspiration. And like the influence 
of the electric fluid upon the material nature, that develops 
and rouses to action those faculties and functions that have 
either escaped the notice, or are beyond the regal power of the 
will, so further is the mission of this still-extending influence,— 
of this moral electricity, to awaken and raise to life and energy 
those spiritual faculties, those inward tendencies to virtue, those 
religious principles that reason was too impeded by folly to 
suggest, and whilst the tribunal of conscience was quelled. 
JosEPH GODDARD. 








THE LIFE & CHARACTERISTICS OF BEETHOVEN, 
: BY DR. HEINRICH DORING. 
(Translated from the German for Dwight’s Journal.) 
(Continued from p. 583.) 

In the year 1792, Beethoven’s outward circumstances, which 
never had been easy, shaped themselves more favourably than 
before. The Elector Max Franz, with whom he always stood in 
favour, invited him at his expense to take a journey to Vienna, 
There he was to improve himself still further in music, espe- 
cially in composition, under the tuition of the celebrated Haydn. 
He became more intimately acquainted with Sebastian Bach’s 
works, which he had already studied at an earlier period, his 
attention being now again directed to that great master by his 
teacher. At the same time he diligently studied, with a view 
to the church style, the compositions of Hiindel. Haydn had 
formed himself upon them both, and therefore thought he could 
not commend better models to his pupil, whose progress he 
remarked with satisfaction. Haydn also made him acquainted 
with the works of Mozart, whom he found on his arrival in 
Vienna no more among the living, he having died the year 
before. Such models gave Beethoven’s taste that distinguished 
direction, to which he remained faithful all his life, thereby 
winning universal admiration. The instruction he had. been 
receiving was interrupted in 1795, when Haydn made another 
journey to London. He turned his pupil over to the celebrated 
contrapuntist, Albrechtsberger, under whose direction Beethoven 
studied on industriously. 

To the first part of his stay in Vienna belongs a letter, which 
shows his character from a very amiable side, through the good- 
heartedness with which he openly confessed and asked pardon 
for a hasty act of which he had been guilty. This letter, dated 
Vienna, Nov. 2, 1793, was addressed to the friend of his youth, 
Eleonore von Breuning, afterwards the wife of Dr. Wegeler. 
“A year has elapsed since my stay in this capital, and this is 
the first letter you receive from me; yet rest assured you have 
ever lived in my recollection. I have often conversed with you 
and yours, although not with that peace of mind which I could 
have desired; for the late wretched altercation was hovering 
before me, showing me my own despicable conduct. But so it 
was; and what would I not give, could I obliterate from the 
page of my life this past action, so degrading to my character, 
and so unlike my usual proceedings! It is true, there were 
many circumstances widening the breach between us, and I pre- 
sume that in those whisperings, conveying to us our mutual ex- 
pressions; lay the chief source of the growing evil. We both 
imagined that we spoke from conviction, and yet it was but in 
anger, and we were both of us deceived. Your good and noble 
mind has, I know, long forgiven me; but they say that self- 
accusation is the surest sign of contrition, and it is thus I wanted 
to stand before you. Now let us draw a veil over the whole 
affair, taking a warning by it, that, should a difference arise be- 
tween friends, they should not have recourse to a mediator, but 
explain face to face.” 

his letter was accompanied by some variations, composed by 
Beethoven, upon the aria: “Se vuol ballare,” from Mozart’s 
Figaro. Beethoven had dedicated them to his friend. “ I could 
only wish, wrote he, “that the work were greater and more 
erg A we! you. They importuned me here to publish this little 
rk, and I improved this opportunity to give you a proof of 
my respect and friendship for yourself, and of an ever enduring 
recollection of your house, Accept the trifle, and think, when 








you look at it, that it comes from a friend who respects you very 
highly. If it only gives you pleasure, my wishes are entirely 
satisfied. Let it be a little revival of the time, when I spent so 
many and such happy hours in your house. Perhaps this work 
will keep me in your memory, until I come again, which, tobe 
sure, will not be so soon. How we will enjoy ourselves then! 
You will then find a happier man in your friend, from whose 
brow time and his better fate have smoothed out the furrows of 
his past refractory conduct, At the close of my letter I venture 
one more request. I should like again to be so happy as to 
possess a waistcoat embroidered with angora by your own hand. 
Pardon your friend this presumptuous request. It arose from a 
great partiality for everything that is from your hands, and con- 
tidentially I can tell you, vanity lies at the bottom of it, the 
vanity of being able to say that I possess something from one of 
the best, most estimable maidens in Bonn. I still have the first 
waistcoat, which you were so kind as to present to me in Bonn; 
but through the fashion it has become so unfashionable, that I 
can only keep it in my clothes-screen as something very dear 
from you. You would give me great pleasure if you would 
soon rejoice me with a letter. Should my letters cause you 
any satisfaction, I promise so far as possible to gratify you.” 

In relation to the variations, which accompanied this letter, 
Beethoven said: “They will be somewhat difficult to play, 
especially the trills in the coda, But that need not terrify you, 
It is so arranged, that you need do nothing but make the trills ; 
the other notes you may leave out, since they occur also in the 
violin part. I never would have set anything so; but I had 
frequently remarked, that there was here and there some one 
in Vienna, who, when I had been improvising in the evening, 
would write down many of my peculiarities the next day, and 
make a show upon them. Foreseeing that such things would 
soon appear, I determined to anticipate them. Another reason 
was, to puzzle the resident pianists here. Many among them 
are my deadly enemies, and I wanted in this way to revenge 
myself upon them, since I foresaw, that here and there the varia- 
tions would be set before them, where the gentlemen would 
make a poor figure in attempting to perform them.” 

A letter of Beethoven’s, written a few weeks later, described 
the impression made upon him by a gift from the fair friend of 
his youth. “I was exceedingly surprised,” he says, “ by the 
beautiful neck-tie, wrought by your hand, Pleasant as the thing 
was in itself, it awoke in me feelings of sadness. Its effect was 
the recollection of former times, and shame on my part through 
your magnanimous conduct towards me, Really, I did not be- 
lieve that you still held me worthy of your thought, O, could 
you have witnessed my emotions yesterday, you surely could 
find no exaggeration in what I tell you now, that at the thought 
of youl wept and was very sad. I beg you will believe me, 
little as I may deserve faith in your eyes, that I have suffered 
very much, and do still suffer through the loss of your friend- 
ship. You and your dear mother I shall never forget. You were 
so kind to me, that your loss cannot and will not be so soon re- 
placed tome, Iknow what I have lost, and what you were to 
me; but—were I to fill up this interval, I should have to go 
back to scenes which would be unpleasant for you to see, and 
for me to describe, As aslight return for your kind memento 
to me, I make free to send you a violin rondo, I havea great 
deal to do, or I would have written off for you the long-promised 
sonata, In my manuscript it is hardly more than a mere sketch. 
You can have the rondo copied off, and then send me back the 
score, What I here send you is the only one among my things 
which would be useful to you, and I thought that possibly this 
trifle might afford you some pleasure. If it isin my power to 
contribute aught else to your gratification, I beg that you will 
not pass me by. It is the only means now left of testifying to 
you my gratitude for the friendship I have enjoyed.” 

In the above letter Beethoven had spoken of having a great 
deal to do. His tasks were lightened by a young man, with 
whose father he had stood in friendly relations in Bonn. It was 
Ferdinand Ries, then a youth of sixteen, who died at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main in 1838, a son of the first violinist in the electoral 
chapel at Bonn, Franz Ries, who closed his earthly career at an 
advanced age in 1845, By thorough instruction Ferdinand Ries 
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had become a clever pianist and made remarkable progress in 
music, With a letter of introduction from his father he went to 


! 





better and more perfect as a man, shall you find me; and then, 
should my fortune become somewhat better in my native land, 


Beethoven, whom he found busied about the completion of his | my art shall exhibit itself only for the benefit of the poor. O 


oratorio: Christ on the Mount of Olives, which was to be produced 
for his benefit at a concert in the theatre. Beethoven read the 
letter through, and said: “I cannot answer your father now. 
But write to him, I have not forgotten how my mother died. 
With that he will be satisfied.” It was only some time later 
that Ries learned, that his father had in every way actively 
supported the Beethoven family? then in needy circumstances. 

n the very first days Beethoven found that he could use the 
son of his old friend. On the day of the performance of the 
above-named oratorio, Beethoven sent for him at five o’clock in 
the morning. Ries found him still in bed, writing upon single 
leaves. When he asked what it was, Beethoven replied laconi- 
cally ; “ Trombones !” So the trombones were played from those 
sheets. Possibly they had forgotten to copy those parts. But 
it was more probably an after-thought, since Beethoven might 
have had the original sheets, as well as the copied ones. The 
rehearsal began at eight in the morning. Besides the oratorio 
there were also performed for the first time a symphony of 
Beethoven's in D major (No. 2) and a pianoforte concerto. It 
was an extremely difficult rehearsal. By half-past two o’clock 
all the musicians were exhausted and more or less dissatisfied. 
The Prince Lichnowsky, who was present from the beginning, 
ordered bread and butter, cold meat and wine, brought in great 
baskets. By that means he re-inspirited the players to rehearse 
the oratorio through once more. It is Beethoven’s first work in 
this kind, said the prince; it must be produced in a manner 
worthy of him. The concert began about six o’clock, but was 
so long that a couple of pieces were omitted. 

Beethoven had given the score of the above-named symphony 
in D major, in his own handwriting, to his young friend Ries. 
The latter remarked upon it some years afterwards: “The score 
showed something very striking in the Larghetto quasi andante. 
Indeed the larghetto was so beautiful, conceived in so pure and 
friendly a spirit, and the carriage of the voices so natural, that 
one could scarcely imagine anything had been changed in it. The 
plan too was from the beginning the same as in the later editions. 
But in the second violin, almost in the very first lines, in many 
passages a very considerable part of the accompaniment, and in 
some places also in the viola, had been changed ; and yet all had 
been so carefully erased, that I could not with the utmost pains 
find out the original idea. I asked Beethoven about it, and he 
answered dryly, ‘It is better so.’” 

Several circumstances conspired to plunge the universally 
celebrated composer into a sad mood, which often bordered on 
despondency. It was not merely the cabals of his rivals, who 
envied him his fame. An essential reason of his melancholy lay 
in his state of health. An obstinate bowel complaint, of which 
the first traces had already shown themselves in the year 1796, 
induced a train of other disorders for him, among which his in- 
creasing hardness of hearing became an unspeakable torment, 
embittering all the joys of life. An extended description of his 

hysical sufferings is contained in a letter to Dr. Wegeler, in 
nn, afterwards the husband of his former pupil, Eleonore von 
Breuning. After an eight years’ residence in Vienna, on the 
29th of June, 1800, Beethoven wrote this letter, which may serve 
ag @ pure transcript of his mode of thinking and of feeling. He 
opened it with self-reproaches on account of his long silence. 

“How much I thank you,” says he to his friend, “ for thinking 
about me! So little have I deserved or tried to deserve from 
you, and yet you are so kind, you let yourself be turned away by 
nothing, not even by my unpardonable neglect, but remain 
always the faithful, — friend. That I could ever forget 
you, you who were once so dear to me, O, do not believe that ! 
There are moments when I yearn towards you—nay, when I long 
to pass some time with you. My fatherland, the beautiful 
country in which I first saw the light of the world, is still ever 
beautiful and clear before my eyes, as when I left you; in short, 
I shall regard that time as one of the happiest events of my life, 
when I can see you again and greet our father Rhine. When 
that will be, I cannot yet determine. So much I will tell you, 
that you will see me right great, Not greater as an artist, but 





happy moment! How happy I esteem myself, that I can bring 
thee near, that I can myself create thee !” 

From the above it appears, that the very straitened circum- 
stances, in which Beethoven lived at Bonn, had shaped them- 
selves more favourably. “ You wish to know,” he writes to his 
friend Wegeler, “ something of my situation; it is not so bad. 
Within the last year the Prince Lichnowsky, who, if there have 
been little misunderstandings between us, always was and has 
remained my warmest friend, has set apart for me a sure sum 
of 600 florins, which I can draw so long as I find no suitable 
position. My compositions bring me in a good deal, and I can 
say I have more orders than I can satisfy. For every thing I 
have six or seven publishers, and even more, if I make a point of 
it. They no longer stipulate with me; I demand and they pay. 
You see that is a nice thing. I see for example a friend in need, 
and my purse does not allow me to help him immediately; I 


| have only to set myself to work, and in a short time he is 
| relieved; and then I am more economical than formerly.” 








(To be continued). 





Herr Ernst returns to London in a few days for the winter 
season, to fulfil several engagements already entered into. 

Manpame Ristori at CARLSRUHE.—(From the Correspondent 
of “L’ Europe Artiste”).—I have just left the Carlsruhe theatre, 
where Madame Ristori—a little too much spoiled by her French 
admirers, who, not content with establishing the entente cordiale 
with England, wished to make an entente cordiale tragique with 
Sardinia—has, with admirable naiveté, just recited the Maria 
Stuarda of H. Schiller, translated by Signor Andrea Maffei. 
Can you comprehend the veritable Germans listening to their 
Schiller translated thus? Des Hernn Luigi Bellotti-Bon, directors 
of the Italian company! The shock of these two German words 
when coupled with the Italian may give you some idea of the 
effect of the soirée. The Grand-Duke had left Carlsruhe at 
mid-day with part of the Court—first misfortune; then Schiller 
translated by Signor Maffei and sung in Italian—second ineon- 
venience; lastly—third calamity—an increase in the price of 
places for Germans, who, more than any other people, are so 
strong in figures. In this capital without wealth, almost with- 
out commerce, which Baden absorbs during four months in the 
year, what little rentier or negociant will give more than a 
florin, not to understand his Schiller but to witness the panto- 
mime, very beautiful it is true, yet still the simple pantomime of 
Madame Ristori in company with those brave folk who seem to 
have nothing to do but serve her in running abont and calling 
aloud to each other, “Leicester,” “Mortimer,” “Talbot,” etc.? 
The director of the Ristori enterprise was wrong in bringing 
out the great tragédienne at a time when he could not pay his 
expenses, and before a public who were certain to receive her 
with indifference. When so much noise had been made in Paris 
and so great a halo had spread round her name, poliey dictated 
that so providential a result should not be compromised.—E. D. 

ManrsEILtEes.— Madame Charton-Demeur, our ez-premiére 
chanteuse, who left in our city so many pleasing recollections, 
has been at Marseilles some days. On Saturday last she was 
assisting at a féie, given expressly for her in a private residence, 
when about the middle of the night, after the performance of 
the Huguenots, the orchestra of the Grand Theatre came to 
serenade her. The master of the house, after three overtures 
had been executed, invited the musicians to enter the reception 
rooms, when the most sympathetic manifestations took place 
between the eminent artist whom the Brasils has taken away 
from us, and the gentlemen of the orchestra who so ably seconded 
her triumphs on the boards of our principal theatre. Madame- 
Charton-Demeur, desirous of testifying her thanks for so much 
kindliness, sang the final cavatina of the fourth act of the 7rovatore 
with enthusiastic applause.—Sémaphore de Marseilles. 

Lota Moyres has just separated from her last husband, one 
M. Mauclere, after eight days of married life, in consequence, 
she says, of their mutual desire for independence. 
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MARRIAGE. 

On Thursday, the 18th September, at the French Catholic Chapel, 
John Jules Cléro de Clerville, of Paris, to Eulalie’ Louise Catrufo, 
widow of the late Chevalier Joseph Salvator Catrufo, musical com- 
poser, of Naples. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


A. S.C. Atcompr.—The proffered communication will be accept- 
able. 
Apateisa.— Not to our knowledge, 
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Jupeine from the experiment of a single season, the 
establishment of a Music Hall on a grand scale at. the 
Surrey Gardens has turned out a complete success. And 
this in the teeth of many adverse opinions. Some felt 
assured that music, except of the airiest and most taking 
kind, would be out of character in a place devoted ostensibly 
to out-of-door evening amusements, Several predicted a 
failure from want of variety in the attractions ; while many 
insisted that the building was an entire mistake, that when 
the weather was fine visitors would come to enjoy the 
gardens in the open air in preference to being shut up in a 
hot crowded room ; and that, when the weather was not fine, 
they would not come to the Gardens at all. It must be 
owned that there was some show of reason on the part of these 
cavillers, and that they were not without excuse for their 
speculations. Experience, however, in the present instance, con- 
tradicted theory Music of the highest character was listened 
to by crowded audiences nightly with attention and delight ; 
the concerts seemed to have made amends for the more varied 
and smaller delectations of Cremorne and Vauxhall ; while, 
when the weather was fine, the interior of the hall was filled 
in every part, and when the weather was not fine, the people 
still came, braving the storm, the rain, and. the uncertainty 


of cabs. It is as plain as a pike-staff; that if you would | 


attract the public to a place of amusement in wet weather, 
you must find some place to put them where the rain cannot 
reach them. For this purpose, no doubt, roofs were invented 
for theatres and concert-halls. The experience of several 
yeara at the Surrey Gardens led M. Jullien to the. belief, 
that, with an efficient band, sterling programmes, and himself 
at the head, the public, if they could be protected from 
the weather, would never desert him for a shower— 
for anything, in fact, short of a deluge. Formerly, 
when M. Jullien condueted the~ musical performances 
at the Surrey Gardens, a wet night was a nox. non. in 
the season. Few came, having ‘no coyer under which 
to put their heads, and a rainy summer consequently involved 
a serious loss. .M. Jullien was convinced of: the necessity of 
a music hall, and shrewdly guessed that the building “would 
prove a good speculation. The Hall was built, we believe, 
at his suggestion, and the directors have to congratulate 
themselves on having followed his advice. 

But although the Surrey Music Hall is capable of con- 
taining an immense number of persons, is admirably adapted 
for sound, and fitted in every respect for the convenience 
of the public, we think the success of the season decidedly 
attributable to the superior entertainments provided by 
M. Jullien, and to his own presence in the’ direction. . We 
need not allude to the inaugural week, when the per- 
formances were on a scale of Festival grandeur, but point 





to the ordinary programmes, in whieh’ figure’ conspicuously 
the names of the great masters, and the most eminent afd 
well-known modern composers. The grave is mingled with 
the gay in becoming fitness; all tastes are. consulted, and. the 
lovers of the classic and, the popular. are pleased, alike. i 
That M. Jullien; in his own person, ‘exercises. powerfal 
influence over the public cannot be denied, '» His popularity 
is unbounded ; the faith repose’ in him by'thé people is. tigt 
to be shaken ; their gratitude ‘be pitt benefits ineradi¢able. 
Tt was he certainly who first taught the middle classes, the 
meaning of the word “ good” in music; who, without enforcing, 
dictated to them ; bade them discern and, appreciates: “allured 
to brighter worlds..and Jed: the »way.”, The force: of: ‘the 
change'in the musical world ‘has ‘been ‘satisfactorily exempli- 
fied m the past season of the Surrey Gardens, “Allowing 
something for novelty—a never-failing stimulant to curiosity ; 
and something for the weather—unusually favorable up to 
the last week—we feel justified in asserting that the main 
success of the season ‘was owing'to the admirable manner in 
which the musical department was conducted, and to ;the 
prestige of M. Jullien’s name. Wanting these, curiosity 
would soon have been sated, and the ‘ine: weather «have 
diverted its attraction into other channels. of 
It is gratifying to chronicle'a success. "The success of the 
new Surrey Music Hall cannot be disputed, The directors 
have announced the payment of a dividend at.5 per,cent. 
This looks promising, and augurs a. moral, per. centage in 
matters musical. It is comfortable also to learn that the 
success of the Surrey Hall will not interfere in any way with 
that of Vauxhall or Cremorne ‘Gardens—those two respect- 
able and time-honoured outlets for gentish exuberance. The 
former has already become a candidate for .a place in the 
Somerset House of Memory ; the latter, even if it, weré not 
secure in its own dazzling and luxurious enticements, would 
be recompensed in any loss it might sustain from the spring- 
ing into life.of the Surrey Music Hall, by the demise of poor 
dear old Vauxhall. All this, we repeat, is “gratifying ‘aud 
comfortable. ag PES 








Mr. Horatio Cuirr.—This talented and rapidly rising ‘violon- 
cellist played a solo on his instrument in the new Music Hallat 
the Royal Surrey Gardens, on Saturday evening last;: with 
triumphant success. > ah CosC dase 

Music Hatu,Srdke-street.—The concert for the benefit of 
the sufferers at Broadwood’s ‘took place hereon ‘Thursday. 
The area and boxes were crowded. The programme consisted 
of : between: thirty and: forty pieces, ‘The’ encores ‘were’ Herr 
Oberthur in.a harp solo ; Mr. Bodda in #‘buffo song, and inthe 
singing lesson, ‘with Miss Stabbachi: Miss E. ‘M.«Wilkams;'s 
youthful vocalist, with an agreeable countenarice-and vivacity 
of: manner, was recalled ina’ dramatic ‘song, / A “new song of 
Linley, sung» by; Mr.!\ Allan Irving,‘ and . Hattor’s'“ Sweet 
home, good night,” by Mr. Wilbye Cooper, were both“ 

A. flute solo ‘by’ Mr..:B.> Wells, a-duet by the Misses Brougham, 
an Italian aria by Miss. Augusta Manning, and:an' English’ song 
by Miss Messent, were also given. YW , “ : 

Reunion pgs Anrts.—The :opening: soirée ‘musicale of the 
winter season took place on Wednesday last, as° uanal,'at’ 76, 
Harley Street, when a numerous assembly ‘of members and 
visitors were present: ne ineluded Mendelssohn’s 
trio in. CO: minor; performed: by Messrs) Bohrer, Goffrie,’ artd 
Paque.; a duoconcertante by Messrs, Ganz and Goffrie ;\ andthe 
grand sonata by Beethoven, dedicated to Kreutzer, by Messrs. 
Bohrer and Goffrie, all of which were. finely executed. Miss 
Bensal and Messrs. Seymour and ‘Tillyard relieved the instrii- 
mental portion of the programme with songs by Balfe, Benedict 
Blewitt, etc. M. Bohrer performed a morgeau fantastique, and 
a poeme d'amour of his own composition, om the piano, with 
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decided success. A solo by M. Paque, on the violoncello, was 
unanimously encored. The second soiree is announced for Wed- 
nesday, October 15th. 

M. Hecror Bertioz, lately named member of the Institute, 
has just received another distinction. The Emperor, to whom 
he had dedieated his cantata with double chorus, the “Imperiale,” 
has) just sent through the Minister of State to the composer a 
Jarge gold medal, having on one side his Majesty’s likeness, and 
on the other the inscription of “Donné par |’Empereur 
Napoléon 4 M. Hector Berlioz.” 

AME Ristori, although invited by telegraphic despatch, 
will not go to Moscow. She purposes indulging in a few weeks’ 
repose ‘before proceeding on her artistic tours in Germany. 
Next year the great tragédienne intends going to St. Petersburg. 
After: a series of representations at Amsterdam, Berlin, and 
Dresden, she will repair to Milan, then to Venice, and finally to 
Naples, where she has been engaged for the month of January, 
receiving 2,000 francs for each performance,—Gazetta di Verona, 





ROYAL SURREY GARDENS. 


THe season came'to a termination on Tuesday night with a 
grand miscellaneous’ concert, in which a sort of retrospect was 
taken of the majority of those pieces which had proved the 
most attractive. The weather, by good luck, was fine, and the 
attendance was one of the largest since the opening of the 
gerdeps this year, the Music-hall being crowded to overflowing 
n every part. The entertainment (like that of the previous 
evening) was said to be “for the benefit of M. Jullien”—a sense 
of the value of whose services was manifested by an enthusiastic 


oo 
e eee was a monster programme ‘in the strictest 
sense of the term—that is, if great length and variety constitute 
“monstrosity” in the article of musical performances. There 
was first a selection from Mendelssohn's Hiijah, commencing by 
the prophecy of dearth, with the overture and chorus of the people 
“Help, Lord,” and ending with the grand chorus “ Thanks be to 
God.” The only objection to this was the introduction of two 
pieces from the second part of the oratorio—the airs for soprano 
and bass,“ Hear ye Israel ” and “ It is enough” the former sung 
with rent energy and feeling by Miss Stabbach, the latter by 
Mr. Hamilton Braham), which, in a great measure, made the 
final chorus to Part I. seem out of place and out of keeping. It 
would have been better to substitute “And then shall your light 
break forth,” with which chorus Hijah itself is brought to a con- 
clusion. other pieces were the duet for sopranos (with 
chorus), “Zion spreadeth her hands for aid,” sung by Misses 
Stabbach and Temple, and Obadiah’s address to the people, “If 
with all your hearts ye truly love me,” by Mr. Millard, a youn 

artist from America, with a tenor voice of agreeable quality, an 

a style distinguished for the absence of exaggeration. The 
chorus, “Thanks be to God,” was unanimously encored, and the 
entire selection, which was conducted with equal intelligence 
and care by M. Jullien, afforded unqualified pleasure. Never- 
theless, we cannot exactly approve giving such exceptional works 
as Hijah in a mutilated form. It sets'a bad example—and one, 
poeeaver, which it is unfortunately both tempting’ and easy to 

ow. 

After Elijah = IL.) came the overture, Wedding March, 
and choral finale (solos by Miss Stabbach) from 4 Midswmmer 
Night's Dream. With these splendid and imaginative musical 
illustrations of Shakspere M. callien and his orchestra are so 
thoroughly familiar that they always go admirably, and on the 
present occasion nothing but the warmest praise was due to the 
dupiremnntel rformers, The public seem to entertain for the 

idsummer Night's Dream a predilection rarely granted to 
music of so refined and delicate a nature. It is always listened 
to with eager attention, and applauded with enthusiasm. On 
snenday night it created a furore; the overture was uproarious] 
applauded, and the pompous Wedding March redemanded wit 
acclamations. Part II. further contained some of the Macbeth 
choruses, é&¢.—the witches being personated by Misses Stabbach 
and Temple, Messrs, Perren, tenor, and Lefer (Mecate), bass. 


This simple and primitive music, about the paternity of which 
doctors differ, but which the English public at least will never 
allow to be called “ perrugue” or “rococo”. (their) prejudice: is 
worthy of respect), has recently formed.a great attraction at the 
Surrey Gardens. Among other features of the second part may 
be mentioned the genial old ballad “John Anderson my Jo,” 
very sweetly sung by Miss Kate Ranoe; a violoncello fantasia 
by Servais—more remarkable as a composition foe dificalj ythan 
for sense or beauty—executed with wonderful dexterity,, by 
Master Demunck ; “ Una furtiva lagrima,” given with .unpre- 
tending expression by Mr. Millard, the American tenor; aud 
the piquant allegretto from Beethoven's eighth symphony, 
the “ballet; symphony,’ as’ it) was |chfistendd} iy’ certain 
pundits, or pedants—“/es déux se disent’—on account of the 
tuneful melody that. distinguishes it from,end/to;end. This 
last, one of the chevausx de bataille of M. Jullien’s orchestra, 
performed with a delicacy that could scarcely be sur- 
passed, was keenly enjoyed by the audience, who’ would 
fain have heard it again had’ the’ eonductor been’ willing; 
but happily he was Sismrest enough to refrain: The third 
part of this almost interminable concert. began with the over- 
ture to Oberon, and ended with, the National Anthem,..in 
which all the principal singers took part with, more, or le 
ability. Among the lighter pieces it comprised Herr Kenig’s 
“ Adieu” (Roch Albert) on the cornet-a-pistons ; Balfe’s “Ti 
this old chair,” sung by Mr. Perren ; a ballad by Miss Stabbach, 
and Jullien’s Flirtation Polka, all of which were much admired. 
Miss Stabbach was encored in her ballad ;- and “Herr Kosnig, 
who never played more finely, was loudly recalled after his solo. 
At the end of the concert, which occurred at.a later hour.,than 
usual, the fireworks lit up the lake and Mr. Danson’s tableau 
of Constantinople, in an equal measure astonishing and de- 
lighting the crowd, who quietly dispersed when the last rocket 
had soared into the clouds, the last fusee had “‘fizzed,” an 
darkness alone was visible. 
Thus ended the inaugurative season of a. new ' enterprise, 
which has achieved, notwithstanding the frequent prevalence.of 
unfavourable weather, a success with few precedents, the origin 
of which, it may be recorded with satisfaction, is principally 
traceable to the new music-hall and the varied and attractive 
performance of vocal and instrumental ‘music designed by the 
experience and directed by the skill and judgment ofMs ullien, . 
whose greatest distinction is to have been able to show that the 
public generally may be gratified and-amused by the more re- 
fined no less than by the commoner manifestations of the musical 
art. The cheers with which he .was. greeted, on:being recalled 
at the end of the concert on Tuesday night, were the expression 
of a genuine sentiment. : ' rer ge 
With regard to the pecuniary affairs of the’ Royal Sarre 
Gardens Company, a paragraph in ‘the first hal-yerly repo 
to the effect that, after defraying all expenses, a surplus 'ré1 
on hand sufficient to pay a dividend upon the paid-up capital of 
5 per cent. for the half-year ending January 1,,1857, affords 
satisfactory proof that they are.in tolerably good order.—TZimes. 


i 








SHEFFIELD.—On Monday last a performance took place in the 
Music Hall, the artists being Miss Milner, Mr. Cooper, Mr, 
Bell, Mr. Evans; Mr. Hancock, and Mr. Gilbert. Miss’ Milner 
pleased very much in the scena from Der Freischiits: ‘Mar 
Cooper was encored in the solo from Lwucreza, ‘and played 
several airs with variations. | A loud encore was bestowed, 

Miss Milner in “I’m a merry Zingara,” but.the lady decline 

with a bow. Mr. Hancock played two violoncello solos, FE 


created great enthusiasm. Two quartets—Weber’s for pigno, 
violin, alto, and violoncello ; ‘and Beethoven's No. 2, Op. 18, for 
two violins, tenor, and ‘violoncello—in the ‘second ‘part were 
given in the most satisfactory manner.’ Mr/Mills: played 
Mendelssohn’s rondo in E flat.in first-rate styles 9.0.5 5) to 

Grisi_ is. announced for. Norma, at, the,'Theatre Royal..en 


Friday, and Mario will appear on Saturday, as Almayiya, in the 
Barbiere, supported by Madame Gassier, as Rosina, , an 
Gassier, as iraco, We hear that every place is taken or bot 





performances, 
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NORWICH CHOIR BENEVOLENT FUND.* 


A service, in aid of the Choir Benevolent Fund Society, was 
held in Norwich Cathedral on Tuesday last. With the objects 
of this society our readers are probably already acquainted. All 
who admire the Choral Service of the Church of England—and 
their number is daily increasing—must wish well to an insti- 
tution founded for the benefit of a class of persons so miserably 
paid, as are the majority of our cathedral organists and lay- 
clerks. The interest excited by this service, both in the county 
and city, was very great, and the demand for tickets far exceeded 
the utmost amount of accommodation that could be provided. 
About 2,300 persons were admitted by ticket, besides between 
two and three thousand who were seated in the nave and aisles, 

The choir comprised about 114 singers, selected from the cathe- 
dral and collegiate chapels at Canterbury, London, Rochester, Ely, 
Peterborough, and Cambridge, in addition to the regular Norwich 
choir, and several gentlemen who volunteered their assistance, 
The following was the programme of the service :—Preces and 
Versicles—Tallis ; Psalms (chants)—Purcell in G, and Hum- 

hrys in C; “Magnificat” and “Nunc dimittis”°—Gibbons, 
in F; Anthem after Third Collect, “God is gone up "—Croft ; 
anthems after the service, “ Lord, for thy tender mercies’ sake ” 
—Farrant ; “O, give thanks”—Boyce ; motet for seven trebles, 
“The good Shepherd”—Mendelssohn ; solo, “Thou didst not 
leave his soul in hell,” and the Hallelujah Chorus—Hiandel. 
The service was commenced with the “Old Hundredth,” the 
vast congregation joining with grand effect in this fine old hymn. 
The music was admirably performed. Although only one re- 
hearsal was practicable, and the various choirs were strangers 
to each other, the voices kept together with wonderful precision, 
and with that strict attention to the “pianos” and “fortes” 
which is so especially required by music of this description. 
Where all was so good it would be difficult to particularise, but 
we cannot resist noticing the effect of Tallis’s harmonies ; they 
seemed to roll along the noble roof of the cathedral like “ the 
voice of mighty thundering.” The last verse of the last psalm 
had also.a grand effect. The words “Let every thing that hath 
breath,” were sung in unison by the basses and tenors. At the 
final words, “ Praise the Lord,” the whole choir joined in one 
glorious burst of harmony. The verses in “God is gone up,” 
and “O, give thanks,” were sung by the gentlemen of the 
Norwich Choir, who well sustained its ancient reputation. 
Farrant’s devotional prayer was sung just as such a prayer 
should be—unaccompanied, and with a perfect attention to light 
and shade. Mendelssohn’s lovely motett calls for special notice, 
It forms one of the three written by the great composer for the 
convent of Trinata del Monte at Rome. The version used 
on this occasion was translated from the original Latin 
words (“Surrexit pastor bonus,” etc.) by the Rev. Hy. Symonds, 
Precentor of Norwich Cathedral. Only choristers trained so 
perfectly as the Norwich boys could do justice to this difficult 
composition, The twenty-four children (all members or pro- 
bationers of the Norwich choir) shewed what boys can do when 
taught by a master who can and will devote his whole energies 
to their instruction. The opening movement is arranged as a 
Chorale in four parts, the strains alternately given to single 
voices, and to the whole choir, and ends with a short “Alleluia,” 
in seven parts. This is followed by a duet, most admirably 





* “The design of this fund (which was established at a meeting held 
under the auspices of the Rey. Lord John Thynne, D.D., Sub-Dean of 
Westminster,”—we quote from the printed prospectus—“ is to secure 
to the widows or orphans (at the death of a member) a certian sum; 
and also to provide for them and the members such other assistance, 
in time of need or affliction, as the circumstances of the society may 
permit. This object is sought to be accomplished by an annual con- 
tribution from the organists and lay-clerks connected with the cathe- 
dral and collegiate churches, and by an appeal to the sympathy and 
kindness of all those who are interested in choral worship and the 
perpetuation of the works of the great composers of English church 
music. By the union of these great principles of self-reliance on the 
one hand, and co-operative benevolence on the other, it is hoped that 
this institution may take a permanent place amongst those valuable 
societies which distinguish our native land."—Ep, 


sung by Masters Fearnside and Mona. In the passage, “ They 
have taken away my Lord, and I know not where they have 
laid Him,” the pathos was extremely touching. The solo, 
“Christ my hope hath arisen,” is finely suggestive of the sub- 
lime consolation the words convey, and here again Master 
Fearnside won the applause of all the audience. The joyful 
words, “ Christ my hope hath arisen,” this time sung by all the 
voices, lead off the final chorus, continuing the angelic message 
in most jubilant strains on the words, “He will go before you 
into Galilee.” The motett ends with a fugue on the word 
“ Alleluia,” one of the most brilliant and masterly fugues ever 
written by Mendelssohn. 

We have entered somewhat into detail about this motett, as 
it is so little known in England. We are aware many persons 
object to music of this nature being introduced in our cathedrals. 
But surely this objection savours somewhat of pedantry. Let 
the best of every school of music (so that it be devotional) be 
employed in the service of the Almighty ; remembering that 
devotion includes praise as well as ees A voluntary was 
played after the motett, during which a collection was made in 
r~ of the society’s funds, the amount received being about 

220. 

After the collection Hiandel’s Air, “But Thou did’st not 
leave,” was well sung by Master Fearnside. The —. in which 
this youth acquitted himself on this occasion is entitled to high 
praise. He has arrived at that painful period when every 
day his voice may be expected to break. He will be able 
to look back to this day with honest pride. The service was 
brought to a fitting conclusion by the Hallelujah Chorus in the 
Messiah, which is never heard to so great advantage as when its 
sublime strains reverberate fined the aisles and along the 
vaulted roof of a cathedral. 

Would that our cathedrals could more frequently assemble 
in their walls so vast a congregation. The perfect order and 
quietness amongst such an immense mass of people was re- 
markable, They evidently felt that they were not present at a 
mere musical performance, but were taking part in asolemn © 
service. 

Mr. Bunnett presided at the organ during the whole service. 
giving the voices due support, but never drowning them ; and 
in the voluntaries and symphonies shewing superior powers of 
execution, guided and controlled by a refined taste. 

Dr. Buck conducted the service in that quiet and unobtrusive 
manner which is most becoming in the house of prayer. Were 
any fresh proof required of the care which Dr. Buck bestows 
upon the choir, the perfect singing of his boys would be ample 
evidence. We must, in concluding this notice, congratulate the 
society upon so successful a meeting, although we cannot but 
feel that, with so vast a congregation, the collection should have 
been larger. 

It should be stated that Mr. Gray, secretary of the 
Society, elected Proctor Wright, Esq., local secretary for 
the performance at Norwich. The zeal and energy of this 
gentleman are entitled to the very highest praise. Every 
arrangement under his direction was so admirably carried out, 
that, with a congregation of more than 5,000 persons, the most 

erfect quietude was secured. The Society must feel ely 
indebted to Mr. Wright for his services on this occasion. The 
donations have enlarged the sum to £270, the largest subscrip- 
tion yet received. 





Yorx.—On Monday evening, a concert was given in the De Grey 
Rooms, in this city, by the band of the Italian Legion, for their 
special benefit, and there was a very respectable attendance of 
company. The following was the programme :— 

PART I. 

Sinfonia—(Overture) I? Poliuto, Donizetti; Duetto—Za Traviata, 
Verdi; Fiori—* Rossiniani Varizioni,” per clarino, Cavalini; Valzer— 
“Tl Rossignolo” ; Mazurca—“ La Villanella” ; Thema, with variations, 
by Mrs. Newton, York. 

PART II. : 

Sinfonia—I/ Finto Stanislao, Verdi: Cavatina—ZI Corsaro, Verdi; 
Preludio e Brindisi, Za Traviata, Verdi; Gran Valzer—Bendet ; 
Mazurca—“ La Capricciosa ; Polka—‘Del ballo ye ; Finale— 





“God eave the Queen.” Capo Musica—Sig. Carney 
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The selections were played in an admirable manner, and the 
thema, by Mrs. Newton, of this city, was well received (as were 
the other pieces), and was performed in good style. Where each 
individual in the band is a “host” in himself, and they appeared 
severally to discharge their duty to the utmost of their ability, 
it would perhaps be invidious to distinguish one person more 
than the rest, but there could only be one opinion as to the 
excellence of the concert, the treat that was afforded to the 
lovers of music being such as not to be easily forgotten. We 
apprehend that this concert is but an introduction to something 
of a more extensive character, where greater facilities can be 
offered to those who would wish to be present, for the Italian 
band are now so highly appreciated in this locality, that their 
performances will, so long as they remain in York, always be 
acceptable. With the exercise of a proper discretion, the next 
concert will, no doubt, pass off most successfully.— York Herald. 

Tue Approacues To St. Grorcu’s Haut, Liverroot.—For 
some time past workmen have been busily engaged in the 
erection of ornaments along the boundary wall of St. George’s 
Hall. Among these displays of ill-directed taste are tritons and 
recumbent lions of Barat sth size—the latter costing as much 
as £200 each. The tendency of all this obtrusive exterior 
ornamentation is to weaken the effect of the building. Public 
opin is in favour of the removal of everything likely to 
obstruct the view of the hall, a plan which would have the 
additional advantage of widening the thoroughfare opposite the 
railway station, which is at present too much confined. Mr. 
Alderman Bennett has given notice that at the meeting of the 
Town Council on Wednesday next he will move—“that a special 
committee be appointed to consider and report upon the best 
plan of laying out the land and streets in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of St. George’s Hall; and that it be an instruction to 
the courts of law and St. George’s Hall committee to suspend 
all further expenditure upon the boundary wall of, and ap- 
proaches to that building, until the report of such special 
committee has been submitted to the council.” 


PICCOLOMINI IN BRIGHTON. 

Ow Saturday evening Mr. Wright introduced to a Brighton audience 
Madlle. Piccolomini, who made her début in England at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre in May last in Verdi’s opera of La Traviata, and created at 
once “vast renown” for herself as a gifted cantatrice as well as for this 
new opera, which has given rise to a sharp controversy on the moral 
tendency of its literary construction. Let this be as it may, Madile. 
Piccolomini’s representation of the unfortunate, yet noble, Violetta, was 
deemed a chef'd’ceuvre both of singing and acting. As a histrionic 
effort it was pronounced great, and it carried the whole house by storm. 
Piccolomini made the character of Violetta a living fact, and Violetta 
“did for her as much,” If some exception was taken to the heroine as 
introduced by the author of the libretto, none was or could fairly be 
raised to the conception and delineation of the character by Piccolomini, 
and she was freely admitted to take rank as a first-rate artiste. Having 
built up a reputation on the stage of the old Opera House, Mademoi- 
selle is now easaying her powers in the arena of the concert room. 
‘Time only will shew whether she will be equally successful there, 

For ourselves, we confess that we were agreeably disappointed. We 
expected to find merely an actress; but we are pleased to state that 
in Piccolomini we recognise also something more than a good singer. 
To be sure our means of judging were somewhat restricted, as her per- 
formances were limited to one song in addition to two duets and three 
concerted pieces; but we heard enough to enable us to say that her 
voice is of nice quality and in range perhaps a little more than two 
Octaves ; it is crisp and flexible; and with a free delivery she couples 
considerable management and tact. She may not be, properly speaking, 
& great artiste; but she is evidently blessed with, to her, the most 
prolific of all inspirations,—musical genius, which enables her to wield 
& more than ordinary influence over her audience. You cannot choose 
but yield to her frequent flashes of poetic pathos and her pervading 
intensity of expression. She is an adept in musical declamation. It 
must not be supposed that Piccolomini owes a vast deal to personal 
appearance, for in stature she is diminutive. From her pretty round 











face, however, two splendid dark eyes gush forth and illume the entire 
contour with a pleasing intellectuality. It is not necessary for us to 
allude more particularly to the pieces in which Malle, Piccolomini sang ; 
but we must report that she was well received and that she obtained 
two hearty encores,—Brighton Guardian, 





MUSIC, ETC., AT BADEN-BADEN. 
(Abridged from “ L’ Europe Artiste.”) 

Tue admirable soirées of classical chamber-music at the house 
of Madame Maassart, whose fine talent on the pianoforte is 
thoroughly appreciated, and whose husband, moreover, is a 
distinguished violinist, have been resumed. Grodvole and 
M. Eychter, with their violin and alto, and still more M. 
Jacquart, with his violoncello, have in a remarkable manner 
interpreted the works of the great masters. M. Giulielmi also 
sang at this réunion, to which the presence of the inimitable 
and irresistible Vivier added the greatest éclat, The enchanting 
horn of the eminent artist electrified the audience in the 
romance “ Ange si pure,” from La Favorita, the execution of 
which was followed by bravos, recalling vividly the triumphs 
lately achieved by Vivier at Plombiéres. Her Royal Highness 
the ae i of Cambridge assisted at this musical solemnity, 
together with the Grand-Duchess of Mecklenburg, and all the 
notabilities at present in Baden, among others the sovereign of 
composers, Rossini, whose greatest happiness consists in always 
rendering justice to his rivals and to the executants who inter- 
pret their works or his own. : 

The sojourn of the Duchess of Cambridge at Baden-Baden 
has originated a series of fétes in and without the city, On the 
day succeeding that on which a splendid ball was given in the 
new saloons, there were matinées and soirées dansantes, preceded 
by dejeuners and dinners at the Vieux-Chateau, at the Favorite, 
and at Eberstein-Schloss, besides the performances of M. Brin- 
deau and his troupe. The first was so satisfactory that Her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge requested another 
should take place before her departure. The administration 
hastened to comply with this august request. Her Royal 
Highness expressed the liveliest gratitude for the honour, after 
which the Austrian band came to seek the princess, and con- 
ducted her with flambeaux to the Hotel d’Angleterre, where an 
elegant supper was served and partaken of to the sound of sym- 

honies and serenades, which had a most picturesque effect. 

he balls of the réunion have been numerous and brilliant, and 
that given for the benefit of the poor, on the day of the anni- 
versary of the prince-regent, now Grand-Duke of Baden, pro- 
duced a large receipt. Illuminations, and a superb display of 
fireworks concluded the day, which constituted a prelude to the 
splendid fétes to be given on the occasion of the marriage of his 
Royal Highness the Grand-Duke of Baden with her High- 
ness the Princess Louise of Prusse. 

A grand concert was given on the 20th of September at the 
Conversation Salle, for the benefit of the hospitals in Baden, at 
which Madame Messrs. Viviers, Jacquart, Levassor, 
ete, assisted. The /étes at Baden, and those of the grand- 
duchy, which in every direction organises rejoicings and nuptial 
solemnities, on land and water (since at Mannheim, a flotilla of 
steam boats will proceed even to Coblentz before the nuptial 
twain, who will then be received with enthusiasm along the 
Baden shores) are incessant. 


LISZT’S FESTIVAL MASS. 
(From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung.) 

Gran.—Liszt’s Festival Mass was performed on the 2lst 
August, on which day the Basilica was consecrated. Although, 
from the celebrity of Liszt’s name, and the respect which, 
as a man, he universally enjoys, an undeniable amount 
of interest naturally predominated here beforehand for 
the musical Corypheus, who appeared among us as the 
composer of high church music, we will proceed with 
the utmost impartiality to the consideration of his greatest 
work, at the rehearsals of which, as well as at the performance, 
on the 31st August and 4th September, we were present, per- 
fectly free from any preconceived opinion, favourable or un- 
favourable. The whole paper, for several numbers, would be 
completely taken up, if, instituting a comparison with other 
eminent works of the same mrt oe we resolved to prove 
that, for fertility, originality, an profundity, Liszt — 
completely alone—aye, as a priest who has received the 








inspiration of true devotion, which he breathes forth again 
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mental power, but’if we wanted fo point out the most brilliant 
portion'in any part of the work, we should, after long con- 
sideration, be able to come to no decision, In the “gloria,” the 
commencement of which mirrors, in tune, the flight of the spirits 
joyfully rising upwards, to the wonderfully imagined and 
inimitably instrumented “Agnus Dei,” we found it a difficult 
matter to designate any one portion as absolutely the most 
successful, but it may be especially regarded as a confirmation 
of Liszt’s genius, that both the clergy and those musicians who 
understand such things, and are competent to deliver an 
opinion, cannot sufficiently admire the musical characteristic 
truthfulness manifested in every passage of his peculiar con- 
ception of the text. The passage “he shall come to judge 
both the quick and the dead,” produces a most powerful 
and striking ‘effect, from the power of the thought, the 
profoundness of which in the spirited instrumentation, also, 
must’ exért a spell upon evéry mind, just as the melancholy 
in the -words “Et homo factus est” appears as a touching 
point, fall of deep feeling, m the magnificent work. But 
if we were to go into details, we should be led beyond the 
limits of the small space accorded to us, and if the expression 
used for characterizing persons of genius: He is a light of the 
church (Kirchenlicht), is not completely erased from the lexicon 
of German sayings, Liszt, by the present estimable. mass, 
so original in truthfulness of character, and depth of thought 
has a full right to the title, since his Festival Mass is distinguished 
by clear conception, and fiery devotion combined with warm and 
deep religious feeling—a magnificent trio. To day, the work 
was executed, in an exemplary manner, before an immense con- 
course of people, in the Stadtpfarrkirche, and Liszt saluted with 
loud elijens (hurrahs), by the crowd around him. His presence 
infuses new life in our musical and social circles. The enthusiasm 
for him is displayed whenever he makes his appearance in the box 
at the Nationaltheater, and other public places. Every evening 
there is a fresh Liszt solemnity, in one drawing-foom or the other. 








LETTERS ON MUSIC IN GERMANY. 
(From the Musical Critic of the “ Morning Post.) 
No. V. 
MOZART FESTIVAL AT SALZBURG. 

SALzBuRG, SEPTEMBER 9. 

THE inhabitatits Of Satzbury have, for the most part, fine long 
noses—even the young girls, a3 a German acquaintance of mine 
shrewdly remarked—and this fact (say they) plainly proves them 
to he of Roman origin, If any one ventures to doubt they have 
descended from that illustrious nation which ruled the world, they 
point to their noses with a look of mingled triumph and ineffable 
scorn, which threatens to turn up that useful but troublesome 
organ in a manner calculated to endanger its professedly national 
character. Will anybody dispute such evidence? If so, I must 
remind them that although Salzburg looks modern, it is in reality 
immensely old—nearly, if not quite, as old as the hills which 
surround it. Is it not identical with the old Roman Juvavium ? 
Why its godfathers and godmothers gave it that name does not 
appear very distinctly from any known records ; neither is it of 
the smallest importance to any living being, yet the question 
has occasioned many fierce disputes amongst the learned, and 
called into existence several folio volumes. Thank heaven, I 
have not read them; but a very animated discussion which took 
place the other night shewed that the dispute is not yet at an end, 
_ It is clearly beyond doubt that Salzburg was a Roman colony 
in the time,of Hadrian, and that it was for many yearsa rich 
and flourishing one may be guessed by tlie extraordinary number 
of statues, medals, coins, and other Roman remains of different 
periods and dates which have been found in and about the town, 
and have, for the most part, been carefully preserved in the 
Lyceum. For further evidence, too, we may fall back upon the 
living noses. Its modern name is apparently derived from the 
River Salzach. The inhabitants of this place do not give them- 
selves a very high character, if we may judge from one of their 
proverbs—“ Wer nach Salzburg kommé wird im ersten jahr 
dumm, jm zweiten ein Fex, im dritten’ erst ein Salzburger,” 


Whoever visits Salebung will. become in the first year sill in 
the second a knave, an 


I have just been favoured with a sight. of the following extract 
from the church-book of the cathedral, which gives the dates of 
the births and some of the deaths of Leo Mozart's. seven 
children. Johann Joachim Leopold, born August 18, 1748, died 
1748 ; Maria Anna Cordula, born June, 18, 1749, died June 24, 
1749 ; Maria Anna Nepomuzena Valburgis, born May 13,1750, 
died July 29,1750; Maria Anna Walburga. Ignatia (the eele- 
brated pianiste), born July 30,1751; Johann Karl Amadeus, 
born Nov. 4, 1752, died Feb. 2, 1753; Maria Crezentia Francisca 
de Paula, born May 8, 1754, died. June, 27, 1754; Joannes 
Chrysostomus Wolfgangus Theophilus (the immortal SOROSEE Dn 
born Jan. 27, 1756. By this it will be seen how short-lived were 


‘nearly all Leopold Mozart’s children by his wife Maria Auna 


Pertlin. They for the most appear to have been born with 
the seeds of early death within them. Is. it, then, to be won- 
dered at that Wolfgang, with his delicate frame, arduous study, 
constant mental excitement, even from childhood, and many 
bitter hours of disappointment and pecuniary, trouble, should 
have succumbed at an age when most men are but just coming 
to their prime ?__ It is only astonishing that he lived so long, 

Of Mozart’s baptism, subsequent change of Christian names, 
and other historical associations, I must, however, tell you more 
on a future occasion, as it is now time to speak of the actualities 
of the festival. On Sept. 6, as I haye already infogmed. you, 
took place the formal entry of the various choral societies from 
nearly all parts of Germany, through triumphal arches, oyer 
which waved the national flags of Austria, Bavaria, Salzbur, 
the Tyrol, &c, The gates of the town were also gaily decorated; 
as was the Salzach-bridge.. Great part of the morning was 
employed in rehearsing, and in the evening the procession of 
Liedertafeln moved from the Mirabella-platz, over the Salzach- 
bridge to the Mozart-platz, where, around the colossal statue of 
the great composer, the new Festival Cantata, for male voices 
and wind instruments, composed expressly for the occasion-by 
Herr Franz Lachner, conductor of the Royal Opera-house, 
Munich, and supreme director of the present Mozart Festival, 
was to be executed. The procession was accompanied by more 
than 200 torch-bearers, and during the performance of Herr 
Lachner’s cantata, the Mozart-platz was illuminated by Béngal 
fire. Outside the Mozart-gate, too, the Gaisbergalpe and Béngel- 
stein were similarly honoured. : 

On the following day, September 7, took place the first grand 
concert in the Aula Academica, which was simply but tastefully. 
fitted up for the occasion. A large golden M, with sun-rays, on. 
gorgeous purple drapery, formed the background of the orchestra, 
whilst between the windows on either side of the salle.were 
tablets bearing the titles and thematic index of Mozart’s com- 
positions. The vast salle was. quite full, and the, imperial box, 
was occupied by the Empress-Mother of Austria, King Max of. 
Bavaria, and King Otho of Greece. Herr Franz. Lachner: 
direeted the orchestra, and the programme included the so-called: 
“ Jupiter” symphony, the overture to Die Zauberflite, “Con 
certante Spaeniie; the air in B flat, with clarinet obbligato, 
from La Clemenza di Tito, by Madame’ Behrend: Brandt: 
and Herr Barmann, a trio from Jdomereo (one’ of Mozart's” 
greatest ras); never yet heard in England, tor perhaps 
likely to be, the air “Diess Bildniss” (“Care immagine”), 
sung by Dr. Hirtinger, and the concerto in D, played by’ the 
Viennese pianist, Herr Willmers, upon a Viennese piano ‘by 
Seibert, one of the most celebrated Austrian manufacturers. 








The solo vocalists, besides Madame Behrend Brandt and Dr, 
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Hirtinger, already mentioned, weré Mesdames Dietz, Mangstl, 
and‘'Herr Kindermann, 

Before the concert, an appropriate prologue, by Herr 
Prechler, ‘was delivered by Madlle. Blondine Jéna, of Vienna, 
setting forth the value of the “ideal” to the world, and exhort- 
ing.us'to compensate to Mozart’s spirit for the sufferings he 
underwént “in the flesh,” by adopting his creed of love and 
beauty, and disseminating it amongst mankind. The concert, a 
critical description of which I cannot attempt to give at this 
moment, lasted about four hours. No artiste was “ received,” 
as‘itis‘termed, by the public; but there was no lack of ap- 
plause during the performance, and nearly all the artistes were 
recalled on more than one occasion. At the conclusion (long 
before which many of the “ Mozart-loving” audience had de- 
aaah search of “bif-teck mit Kartofeln”), Herr Franz 
sachner was Joudly called for and cheered from all parts of the 


rom, 
‘The’ following morning, September 9, we had high mass in 
the cathedral, when the mass in C, André’s Catalogue, 19, 
1776, ‘was performed, under the direction of Herr Taux. 
The soprano’ and alto ‘were inefficient amateurs—the band 
and chorus thin, and wanting in ensemble. In fact, the 
secular concerts appear to absorb all the attention of the 
matiaging committee, The Liedertafeln-fest, which should have 
taken place to-day on the Minchsberg, was spoiled by the rain, 
and the singers were consequently obliged to give their enter- 
tainment under shelter in the Aula. e procession of all the 
sociéties took place, nevertheless. The ceremonies were com- 
menced by a herald dressed in red and white, and followed by 
Halberdiers, banner-bearers, &c., belonging to. the archbishop, 
all'in the*costtme'of the middle ages. ‘Then came the singers 
in’ masses, accompanied by various military bands. e 
Empress-Mother, King Max, and King Otho were also present 
on this ‘occasion. Sn other artistic notabilities now in 
Salzburg are Ferdinand Hiller, from Cologne ; Otto Prechler, 
author of the prologue; Dr. Hauslick, music-director from 
Vienna ; Herren Mosewins (Breslau), and Netser (Gritz). But 
the greatest fying object of interest here is an old silver-haired 
man, called Karl Mozart, son of the immortal composer, and 
last of the name.’ He has come all the way from Milan to enjoy 
the féte, and, although things are not chap there is not the 
slightest re of his lacking a dinner or champagne, although 
his fathér might have wanted both. The only fear is that the 
poor old fellow will.be killed with kindness. 





' LiverrooL.—(From our own Correspondent.)—We have had a 
perfect glut of musical performances here this week, but, with 
the exception of the Philharmonic Concert, I fear they will not 
have paid their expenses. The Grisi-Gagsier troupe gave the 
newly-established “ opera recitals” at the Philharmonic Hall on 
Tuesday night, when ‘the operas chosen were Lucrezia and J7 
Barbierg. A clever local critic speaking of the performances 
(from which I was unavoidably absent) says:— 

“The performance of last night was, unmistakably, a success— 
whether we regard the ‘immense house which it drew, the admirable 
manner in which the, music. was performed, or the effect produced. 
We foresaw that recitations, without stage action, would necessarily 
lose @ good deal of their point, and, in some degree, counteract the 
advaritage of continuity of style and purpose which the proposers of 
the plan had-mnainly in view. We were, however, ratified to find this 
drawback ‘far less than we had anticipated; though it is quite possible 
our schuaintance with ‘the operas selected enabled us to follow the 
plot in the /ibretto better than those who knew 'them less intimatély— 
and to these the recitatives may have appeared longer and less inte- 
resting.’ Still, we ae the applause would have been so 
frequent or so hearty, if the genteral effect of the performance had not 
been satisfactory ; and we, therefore, repeat our opinion that the cxpe- 
runent. must’ have. fully realised, the wishes.and intentions of the com- 
mittee; and, as such, we hope it will be repeated, ere long, with equal 
or greater success,” 

During the week an original and clever dramati¢ and musical 
entertainment has been presented at the Clayton Hall, Clayton- 
square, I allude to Mr, and Mrs. Henri Drayton’s operatic 
dualogue, entitled “Illustrated Proverbs.” It is in two parts 


—“ Put your shoulder to the wheel,” and.“ Neyer judge by ap- 
earances,” each proverb being illustrated by.the dramatic 
incidents of the pieces. The drama is.by no means:in this, in- 
stance a mere pretext for the music, but does the writer of, the 
“Tllustrated Proverbs,’ Mr. Drayton, as much. credit,as_ his 
inging, and that is saying a great deal. The vocal,performances 
of Mr. and Mrs, Henri Drayton, the neatness of the dualogue, 
and the Penney of the music, render the entertainment just. the 
thing for a ionable little hall like the. Clayton. 

Our clever friend, Alfred Mellon, and his “Orchestral Union,” 
with Mr, and Mrs. Weiss, have been. giving a series. of concerts, 
at our Theatre Royal, but, I regret to say, the andience -haye: 
been very small, although those who attended came away con- 
vinced that. Alfred and his band are the first in land, and 
will bear comparison with any abroad. The “concord of sweet 
sound,” vocal and instrumental, was never, perhaps, realised 
with more happy effect ; and, whether in Totek music or 
simple melody, the performance. throughout exhibited those 
Sate and graceful touches. which only belong to masters in 
the art. 

Mr. Copeland, in co-operation with Messrs. .Cramer, Beale, 
and Co., announces two operas next week, at the, Theatre-Royal, 
the first on Monday, the second on Tuesday. The company 
embrace some of the principal artistes engaged during the season 
at the Lyceum, aa in all probability this will. be. the. last 
appearance of Grisiand Mario in opera in Liverpool. Grisi will 
appear in Vorma, a part in which she has distanced all. rivals, 
and in which, perhaps, she will never be approached. The other 
Pespemnnere will be J? Barbiere, peoonded by a selection, from 

ucrezrd. 

‘The Saturday Evening Concerts, at the Concert-hall, Lord 
Nelson-street, will be resumed for the season on Saturday, the 11th 
inst—A new series of “Monster Cheap Concerts,” in St. George’s 
Hall, to which the admission is to be 3d., 6d,, and 1s, are to 
commence on Saturday night next. The eurnpretryt is a gentle- 
man connected with the local press, to whom I wish every 
suecess.—The Philharmonic Society give a “Shilling Concert” 
next week. Miss Ransford, Miss Lascelles, and Mr. Winn, are 
to be the vocalists; and Mr. Henry Blagrove and Herr Haus- 


‘mann the instrumentalists. Balfe, ‘Ja belle Goddard, and party, 


appear at St. George’s Hall on the,14th instant. 


October 2, 1856. J.H.N. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS, 
BY RICARDO LINTER. 











Fantaisie de Concert, on the favourite melody ‘* My lodging is on the cold ground” 
(as performed by the com poser at various concerts), 


1. Rippling brook (Cappriccio). 

2, Palpitation (Nocturue). 

3.. Oh, that I had wings like a dove (Etude de concert), 
4, Voice of the winds (ditto.. 

5, Answer, ye chiming waves (ditto). 

6. Les Adieux ; or, The parting of Summer (Romance), 
7. Shadows of the past (Nocturne poetical). 

8. Grand Galop (The Romp). 


9. New Varistions on the Carnival of Venice (as performed’by the composer). * 
To be hat of Messra, Boosey aud Co, 
THE MOST POPULAR SONGS OF THE DAY. 
LATELY PUBLISHED, 


SIX SONGS AND A DUET, 
BY LONGFELLOW AND BALFE. 





RISE SOS IO SEIS” ee 
1. Good Night! Beloved! Serenade. Sung by Sims Reeves’ 4.) 452 6%: 
2. The feaper and the Flowers. Song. Sung by Madame Amadei) .. 2 6) | 
8. This is the Place, Stand still, my'Steed. Sung by Miss Huddart ae 
4. The'Green Tréés whispered mild and low. Sung by Miss Dolby .. 2 0 . 
5,. Annie of Tharaw. Sung by Mr. Weiss .. ne a ry x 250: 
6. The Day is Done. Sung by Miss Dolby .. o* oe <p don 
7. Trust hernot. Duet. Sung by the Misses Brougham os © 





BOOSEY & SONS’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street, London. 
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LA TRAVIATA 


PIANOFPORTE. 


LA TRAVIATA for Pianotorte Solo, complete edition, arranged by Nord- 
manu, with portrait of Piccolomini, cloth, gilt 
LA ame for Pianoforte Four Hands, arranged by Nordmann, cloth, 


LA FRAVIATA, for Pianoforte Four Hands, srranged by Nordmann, min 
2 books 


LA TRAVIATA, Fantaisie Brillante, pour Piano, per Madame ‘Oury’ 
LA TRAVIATA, “Libiamo,” The Brindisi, arranged in a popular form by 
Nordmann .. 
’ LA TRAVIATA, Souvenir de Piccolomini, ‘Trois morceaux populaires pour 
iano, r Alexis 
RAVIA ATA Quadrille, composed by Laurent ry ee oe 
tA TRAVIATA Valse, composed by Montagne, illustrated <. ee 


VOCAL—ENGLISH. 
Adapted by Desmonw Ryan. 


*€ We'll laugh and sing all cares away ” (The Brindisi) oe + me 
«* Hast thou then so soon forgot” (Di Provenza) .. “~ én ae 
“Sweet is Spring time after Winter,” duet (Parigi o cara) oe oe oe 


VOCAL—ITALIAN. 


a 
a 


LA TRAVIATA, the complete opera, small French edition .,  .. «+. 12 0 


NEW and TRANSPOSED EDITIONS of the following SONGS and DUETS, 
carefully arranged to suit Amateurs and Teachers of Vocal Music -— 


8, d. 
Un di felice ee ee a » ®) ° ee 1.6 
Parigi, ocara—Duet .. ed oo @) oe - 6 
Di Provenza ilsuol .. a «« (C) ee eo - £*® 
Libiamo ne’ lieti calici mi 9° 8 es ae ee 
Se una pudica vergine - .,. (C. ° . 2.8 
Un di quando le veneri ve -. (E minor) 1 6 
Pura siccome un angelo ee ae ten ae on ee 
Dite alla giovine ws s eo & } oe ; 1 ¢ 
Addio del passato C 5.1 6 
Ah! forse e lui = ae e» (F) oe a ee 
Di sprezzo degno we - oe ss ss oe . &6 
Noisiamo Zingarelle .. <“ «. (F) oe ve 7% 4 





THE ORIGINAL EDITIONS. 


Preludio os oe 
Libiamo no’ licti ealici (Brindisi) 26 se 
Un di felice—Valzer e Duetto i a te 
Ah! forse @ lui—Scena ed Aria .. 

De’ miei bollenti os 

Pura siccome—Scena e Duetto 

Ah no, severo scritto—ditto 

Di Provenza—Scena ed Aria 

Addio del passato 

Parigi o cara—Scena e Ductto” ee 
Prendi quest’ e l’immagine—Scena Fin: le. 


CO wm Co wm tO Or Ge CO Or toe 
cocoaceoceo 


MILITARY BAND. 
LA TRAVIATA, Grand selection, Boos¢’s Military Journal 


ORCHESTRE. 


LA TRAVIATA QUADRILLE, Boosey’s Orchestral Journal, 1 56 
LA TRAVIATA VALSE, Boosey’s Orchestral Journal, No. 5 ° oe 





Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street, 


MR. R. SIDNEY PRATTEN’S NEW SOLO, 
PERFORMED AND ENCORED EVERY NIGHT. 


[ TROVATORE.—Fantasia, for the Flute, with an 


accompaniment for the Pianoforte. Dedicated to ArTHUR PemBer, Esq, 
Copp Fark, cA . pres ee a Price 58. London: Boosey and Sone, 
usical Library, olles-street, sole Manufacturers of R. 8. Pratten’ Perfected 
Flute, and publishers of his Works for the Flute. A 











“Tue Rat-catcHer’s DAUGHTER.” 
Ls RUES DE LONDRES VALSE, by Henri 


Laurent, introducing the Rat-catcher’s Daughter. This opular Valse has 
been performed at all the balls of the season, end three bbash before the Queen 
at the'st State Ball, Buckingham Palace, the Fan Dress Ball of the Royal Academy 
of Music, and at the Turkish Ambassador’s” Ball. It has been received with the 


greatest aj opplanse on every occasion. Published this day, price 3s., by Boosey 


and Sons, Musical Library, 28, Holles- street, London, 






Or c Pt HX oH 
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o 


«+ 15 0 


« 5 0 
5 0 





JUST PUBLISHED BY | | 


EWER & CO., 390, Oxford Street, 
BEETHOVEN’S OVERTURES, 


COMPLETE, 
NEWLY ARRANGED FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE, 


AND 








BY PERMISSION HUMBLY DEDICATED TO 











HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 
BY 


ERNST PAUER, 



















s. d, 
No. 1. Prometheus, Op. 43, in C ms ia ii an 
2. Cariolan, Op. 62,in O minor ... ov Ey 1 
8. Leonore (first overture), Op. 72,inC ... ond ey BLO 
4, Leonore (second overture), Op. 72, in O $0 wo 2 0 
5. Leonore (third overture), Op. 72, in C ... o9e o s\aie 
6. Fidelio (on fourth overture to “ Leonore,”) Op. 72, 
in B die ai a 6% 40 “ae oo 2 9 
7, Egmont, Op. 84,in F minor... at ae Paget Syae 
8. Ruins of Athens, Op. 113,inC.. oo béett, BUG 
9. Namensfeier, Op, 115, in C i see 38g (av BO 
10. King Stephen, Op. 117, in C flat fer sak ae 
11, Weihe des Hauses, Op. 124, in C ney ie dita 





Complete in One Volume, price 183s. 





In offering this new arrangement of all the Overtures of Beethoven 
to the musical public, we beg leave to state that we have been in- 
duced to publish it, it being generally admitted that none of the pre- 
vious arrangements have fully satisfled the musical connoisseur, Most 
of the arrangements were published soon after the overtures were com- 
posed; but since that period the Pianoforte has undergone such 
alterations and improvements, both in compass and tone, that the 
effect produced by the earlier arrangements on a Pianoforte of the 
present day is that of an incorrect translation of the original com- 
position, For instance, the tremolando movement was frequently 
introduced to represent certain orchestral effects, but on a modern 
Pianoforte would be most laborious and ineffective. Nor. is 
the tremolando the most satisfactory mode of expressing pas- 
sages of orchestral force, for it often gives tiring noise instead of 
intelligible sounds. Moreover, in some of the former arrangements the 
positions of the different instruments have often been reversed, in order 
to render the execution easier, thereby completely altering the cha- 
racter of the composition. 

We therefore beg to offer the present arrangement, and hope it will 
be found to meet the requirements of the present time, the arranger 
having discarded all that is not essential, while he has fully endea- 
voured to retain the true spirit of the original. 




















J. J. EWER & Co. 





390, Oxford-street, London. 
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CRAMER, BEALE, AND Co.’s 
LIST, OF NEW PUBLICATIONS: 





8. 
M. W. Balfe’s Italian School of Singing (hind edition) .. ae “a 
M. W. Balfe’s new cayatina, ‘‘ Me . oe oa ee ee oe 
M. W. Balfe’s new song, ‘‘ By the rivulet side” .. é oe ee ee 
G. A. Macfarren’s ballad, ‘‘ The Captive of Agincourt” oe as ee 


G. A. Macfarren’s new song, ‘‘ Over hill, overdale” .. oo oa ee 
G. Linley’s new ballad, ‘‘ Little Dorrit’s Vigil” .. oe ee ° 
G. Linley’s song, ‘‘In whispers soft and light” oe se ee 
G. Linley’s air, ‘Fair one! thy toils are ended” ot Os -f 
E. Silas’s song, ‘‘The Dying Child” me dae tr aa ena es 
E, Silas’s song, ‘‘ Resignation” an -_ a - . 
E, Silas’s song, “‘Oh speed away, ye songs of gladness” e 


VERDI'S NEW OPERA—LA TRAVIATA. 


: 
to bobo ho RO RO RO BO tO ODF . 
eccosceocoooo™”™ 


W. H. Callcott.—The favourite Airs from La Traviata, books land2, each 4 0 
W. H. Calleott.—The favourite Airs from La Traviata, Duets, books 1 and : ee 
eac. 

René Favarger’s Fantaisie from La Traviata .. ee “a oe os 6«&'G 
J. Rummel’s Fantaisie from La Traviata .. ae ee ae as » 26 
VERDI'S OPERA~IL TROVATORE. 

W. H. Callcott,—The favourite Airs from Il Trovatore, Duets, books 1, 2, $, ios 

eac 
J. Rummel’s Fantaisie from Il Trovatore ee oe oe ee oe 2 0 
René Favarger’s Fantaisie from Ii Trovatore «e se ee oe ew £ G 
THREE SONGS WITH ENGLISH WORDS, FROM IL TROVATORE, 
BY G. LINLEY. 

No, 1,—Forsaken here I wander, 

No. 2.—Day o’er the mountain. 

No, 3.—In our green valley, a 

s. d. 

E, Silas’s Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, in C minor (No. 1).. 10 0 
E. Silas’s Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, in A major (No.2)... 8 0 
E. Silas’s Ii Pensieroso for the Pianoforte .. ui be oe de oo ¥ 0 
E, Silas’s Nocturne in E major ee os es ee P ° . 8 6 
E. Silas’s Six Duets for two performers .. eo ee ° oe eo 10 0 
René Favarger’s Oberon, (new edition) .. ee ae ee ee oo. 40 
René Favarger’s Il Barbiere .. oa ee os ss on a o we 
René Favarger’s Somnambula ° oe ee oe oe ee eo 8 6 
René Favarger’s Lucrezia Borgia .. ee ee ee ee ee ee SG 
René Favarger’s L’adieu, Nocturne we te pe e ee eo .B 0O 
P. De Vos’s Nocturne, ‘‘ The Switzer’s Home.” ee ee . ee 2 6 
P. De Vos’s La Préférée Caprice Mazurka ., oo ee eo ee ce 3 6 
P. De Vos’s “ The Naiad’s Dream” ,, ee oe ee e ee oe 2 6 
P. De Vos’s Valse Brillante .. ee os os oe ee : Je -“O 6 
P. De Vos’s Marche Guerriere.. ee ee =o ee e Pr «o 80 


CRAMER, BEALE, & Co., 201, REGENT STRBET, LONDON. 


USICAL HANDBOOKS FOR THE MILLION. 
Edited by Josep WarrEN.—Robert Cocks & Co.’s Handbook of Standard. 
English Songs, with Accumpaniment for Pianoforte; imp. 8vo., paper boards, 6s. 
—Robert Cocks and Co.’s Handbook of Glees, Catches, Canons, Madrigals, Part- 
songs, &&, ; 2 vols. 4to., cloth boards, each 8%.—Robert Cocks and Co.’s Handbook 
of Sixty Rounds, 1s.—Robert Cocks and Co.’s Choristers’ Handbook ; 2 vols. 4to., 
each 8s.—Warren’s Chanters’ Hand-Guide; 373 Chants, with the Psalter pointed ; 
4to., cloth boards, 5s.—-Warren’s Psalmody; 312 Tunes, oblong, cloth boards, 8s. 
All the above may be had in numbers, 2d. and 4d. each. 
London ; Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, and of all Musicsellers. 


AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE has enjoyed a more extensive popolenity and com- 








manded a sale than ever fell to the lot of any similar work. 123 large 
editions have been already di of, and the inquiry for it continues 
to increase. The great popularity of the ‘Modern Instructions” admits of 
an easy ex) tion. amilton was eminently qualified for the compila- 


tion of such a work, not only from his varied acquirements, large resources, 
and accurate oo but still more from the logical method which 
prevailed in all he did. His mature judgment always truly dictated what, 
exactly, according to the pupil’s previous knowledge, ought to be said, and 
his large didactic cxperience and tact in elucidation, always suggested the 
best method of saying it. Hence his name has (as it has been observed) found a 
lace beside those of Mrs. Barbauld, Lindley Murray, Pinnock, Cham and 
he very few others who have won a lasting a mame by Bay ee scam | to the 
supply of the intellectual needs of children. Enlarged by Carl Czerny; 62 large 

folio pages, price only 4s. Also, Hamilton’s Modern Instructions for Singing, 5s, 
aie a Robert cks and Go., New Burlington-street, and of all musicsellers. 
sellers. 


EMIGRANTS!—HENRY CORSTEN, 8, Grand- 


Hall, Hungerford Market, London, begs to inform Emigrants to Australia 
and other Colonies, that he has just received from his relations in Holland, who 
are large seed growers, TIN CANISTERS containing the following SEEDS, very 
— to any seeds exported before, at a very low price: 2 ounces of the large 
he bage lettuce ; 2 ditto 





small pac rior kind ; and 25 packets of 
the best flower seeds, w ters for 10s.—A circular, how 
to manage these, is inside the canister for those unacquainted with gardening. 








(FREY HAIR REST ORE Dttotits ORT INAL 
COLOUR with ease, safety, snd certainty; by'the P. GALVANIC 
COMBS and BRUSHES, which are also an unfailing remedy for nervous headacho 
and all neuralgic affections. Illustrated phlets, ‘‘Why Hair becomes Grey, 
and its Remedy,” gratis or by post for four stan All Rheumatic Affections 
are perfectly eradicated by the Patent Galvanic Flesh Brushes, the most safe, 
simple, and efficient galvanic instrument extant.. Patronised by the Facult; 


J. 
Offices—E. M. Herring, 32, Basinghall-street ; and sold by Chemists and Per- 
fumers of repute. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS a certain Cure for Liver aud 

Stomach Complaint.—Mrs, Amelia Henderson, widow of Edward Henderson, 
Esq., Newport, Monmouthshire, was afflicted for some years with a disordered 
liver and stomach, accompanied with sickness, pain in the side, and nervous head- 
ache, the faculty informed her it was constitutional, and gave her clearly to under- 
stand she could never be theveughly sesteres tohealth, At this stage of her malady 
she commenced using Holloway’s Pills, which cured her in six weeks, after every 
other medicine had failed.—Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the world; at 
Professor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London; and 80, Maiden-lane, 
New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. Guidicy, Smyma; and E. Muir, 
Malta. 


HURCH’S AROMATIC HEAD LOTION for 

Cleansing the Hair, Beautifying the Hair, Strengthening the Hair, and 
Restoring the Hair. TRY IT. 

TESTIMONIAL AS TO ITS EFFICACY :—~ 
“Stanley-street, Eecleston-square, June 28, 1855. 

“Lady Ashburnham has much pleasure in informing Mr. Peachy, that Church’s 

Aromatic Head Lotion is highly approved of by her, as her hair has ceased to fall 

be 








off since using it: she also finds it very refreshing, 

Manufactured. by Mr. THOMAS PEACHY, 35, Rathbone-place, 
Wholesale and Retail D 
Bottle. 
made payable, 


Oxford-street 
t, 30, Hart-street, Bloomsbury. Price 5s. 6d. per 
Sole Agent, Mr. William Dawson, to whom all Money Orders are to 
ost-office, Bloomsbury. 


PIESSE AND LUBIN., 


FRANGIPANNI PERFUME, 2s, 6d, 
FRANGIPANNI SACHET, Is, 
FRANGIPANNI SOAP, Is. 
FRANGIPANNI POMADE, 3s, 
FRANGIPANNI INCENSE, Is. 64. 


PERFUMERY FACTORS, 
2, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON. 


BUTLER’S 
TASTELESS SEIDLITZ POWDER, 


IN ONE BOTTLE, 

This useful aperient preparation, besides forming an equally efficient and far 
more agreeable draught than that produced by the common Seidlitz Powders, is 
made in much less time, and with infinitely less trouble. To allay fever or thirst, 
a teaspoonful in water forms a most refreshing Saline Draught. Being inclosed in 
a bottle, it will remain uninjured by humidity during the longest sea voyage or 
land journey. Sold at 2s, 6d. the bottle (which is inclosed in a case, and accom- 
panied by measure and spoon), by the preparers, 


BUTLER’S 
TARAXACUM or DANDELION COFFEE. 


This truly wholesome and eeably-flavoured . bev contains ‘‘the full 
medicinal properties of the dandelion, which are most s aay ond delicately 

reserved in this preparation of the root of that vegetable.” The Medical Faculty 
Rove for years past used and recommended this dietetic article for the cure of 
Affections of the Liver, Kidneys, and Digestive Orgaus; the symptoms of which 
are exhibited in forms more familiarly known as Bile, Dyspepsia or Indigestion, 
Loss of Appetite, Flatulency, or Debility of the Stomach. In promoting a healthy 
secretion of bile, &c., it may be employed with great advantage, Sold in Tin 
Canisters at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. 


BUTLER’S POMMADE DIVINE. 


An elegant and most efficacious application for chapped hands and lips, -burns, 
scalds, sore nipples, accidental excoriations and roughness of the skin, Copsionn) 
by sea-bathing, exposure’ to the sun, or inclement weather. In glasses, 2s. $d,’ 
Ask for “ Butler’s Pommade Divine,” 


BUTLER’S VEGETABLE TOOTH POWDER 


Has now been in general use by the public, and as an appen to the fashionable 
toilette, for fully half a century. It was originally prepar to the 
direction of an eminent physician) of vegetable substances, without the ixture 
of any pernicious ingretenta, so as to impart firmness and a beautiful redness to 
the gums, and sweetness to the breath; at the same time, byits regular daily use, 
preserving them from decay, and preventing the Toothache. These distinguishing 
characteristics have procured for it the sparobetion of the Royal Family and the 
most distinguished persomages in the United Kingdom. Prepared and sold in 
boxes at 2s. 9d. each. 

















PREPARED BY 
BUTLER AND HARDING, 
CHEMISTS, 
4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul’s, London. 
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FAVOURITE DANCE MUSIC, 
PERFORMED THROUGHOUT THE PRESENT SEASON 


At the Queen’s Balls, the French and Turkish Ambassadors’ Ball, the Academy 
Ball, the Nobilities’ Soirées, and at all the Theatres, Casinos, and Public Gardens 


in London, by the Bands of 
LAURENT, COOTE and TINNEY, 
WEIPPERT, PACKER, 
HAYWARD, BOSISIO, 
ETC., ETC. 





Each Set may be had for Quadrille Band, prico 5s.; cr Septet Band, 8s. 6d. ; 
and in many cases also for Military and Brass Bands, 








WALTZES, 

8. a 
Henri Laurent’s Rues de Londres Valse... se ee a an 3 0 
Henri Laurent’s Rose of England Valse oe Bs oa ee 3.0 
Henri Laurent’s Valse d'Hiver ad ee és ee oe oo 40 
Henri Laurent’s Ethel Newcome Valse = ee “e oa i eo 4-4 
Henri Laurent’s Bridesmaid’s Valse we ee oe os os 40 
Henri Laurent’s Valse du Carnaval .. o8 ee ~ od oe 8 0 
Albert Wagner’s Piccolomini Valse oe es te 40 
Albert Wagner’s Ophelia Valse os ve oe oe 40 
G. F. Tinney’s Fenella Valse .. ee oe ee ee oe ee eo 8 6 
G. F. Tinney’s Craven Valse 3 0 
G. Montagne’s La Traviata Valse oe aX oe oe es 40 
G. Montagne’s Stars of the West Waltz a ws ne - ee o 8 € 
G. Montagne’s Lune de Miel Valee .. os +“ ee ae ae a 8 


_———— 


QUADRILLES, 
Henri Laurent’s Traviata Quadrille .. ee 
Henri Laurent’s Les Huguenots Quadrille .. ee os oe oe on 
Henri Laurent’s St. Patrick’s Quadrille 

Henri Laurent’s Highlanders’ Quadrille 

G. F. Tinney’s Bride of Lammermoor Quadrille 
G, F. Tinney’s Puritani Quadrille 

G. F. Tinney’s Rigoletto Quadrille 

G. F, Tinney’s Sonnambula Quadtrille oo . ee ° 
Lamotte’s La Chasse Quadrille es s ee oe oe oe oe 


Py me” “@" ie 
Cwowemwt w ww 
eecococoee cooesec oo 


POLKAS. 
Henri Laurent’s Egyptian Polka ee 
Gavioli’s Italie Polka 
Montagne’s Bulgarian Polka 
Lachner’s Jenny L'Hirondelle Polka 


to pr bw 19 
eof a oe 





GALOPS, 
Henri Laurent’s Malakoff Galop 2 6 
Henri Laurent’s Galop des Guides oe Ss ° es roe: 
Gollmick’s Midnight Galop .. “ee ae - ras ele on o 2€ 
VARSOVIANAS, 
Henri Laurent’s Original Varsoviana .. a a — oe oe . 2 
Henri Laurent’s Ravissante Varsoviana .. oe eo oe ‘ oe 3 9% 





SCHOTTISCHE. 
Lamotte’s La Coquette Schottishe .. si 





BOOSEY & SONS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY, 28, HOLLES STREET, 
LONDON, 











DUTCH & CAPE FLOWERING BULBS. 





JAMES CARTER & CO., 


Seedsmen, 
238, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 


Beg to announce that they have now published their comprehensive 





CATALOGUE 


or 
DUTCH AND CAPE BULBS, 
THE TWENTY-FIRST AUTUMNAL SERIES, 
WHICH WILL BE FORWARDED, 
Free of charge and Post-paid, 


TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 





NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


BY 
T. W. NAUMANN. 
JOCK 0" HAZLEDEAN, the favourite Scotch Air (Just published) |. 24. 
Melodies.” 


‘A charming arrangement of one of the most 


Court Cirewlar. 

LE CHANSON D’AMOUR, pour C) Res aii o «» 28, 6d, 
“The chanson, especially a morgeau in E flat, which bears the romantic title of 

Haydée, is elegant and attractive throughout, and the episode in the subdominant 

key (page 3) will remind the hearer, pleasantly, of some of the smaller efforts of 

Adolph Henselt.” 

VIOLANTE MAZURKA, brillante 8s, Od. 
‘This piece of music is entitled to especial praise for its incessant vivacity. It 

is a Mazurka, and, in the Salon de Danse, will speedily become a great favourite."”= 


Court Circular. 
THREE IRISH AIRS, viz:— 
No. 1. THE MINSTREL BOY .. 4e ie ee ee os os 
2. FAREWELL, BUT WHENEVER YOU WELCOME THE HOUR 
3. HAS SORROW THY YOUNG DAYS SHADED? on & 
“‘Mr. Naumann has exercised a wise discretion in thé selection he has made for 
the ae of his Irish melodies. We have seen the first three numbers of the series, 
and nothing could be better than the judicious arrangement of the airs he hasintro- 
duced ; itis the work of a musician and a man of taste, and cannot fail to enhance 
the musical reputation of this already popular composer.”—Court Circular. 
RED, WHITE, AND BLUE, the best arrangement of this popular 
National Air .. ae ee oe ri oe ee ee +. 28. 6d. 
“The fantasia on the popular song, ‘Red, White, and Blue’ (No. 3), a song which 
deserves to be called ‘National,’ since it has true English character about it, 
consists of an introduction, the air (better harmonised than the original), a brilliant 
variation, and an effective coda.”—Musical World. 
BRINLEY RICHARDS’ “MONASTERY,” the last new piece for the Pianoforto 
by this popular composer, price 3s., beautifully illustrated by Brandard. 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND-STREET. 
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Printed by Witt1am Spencer Jounson, “ Nassau Steam Press.” 60, St. Martin's 
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